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THOMAS MESSiINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
IN GENERAL LITERATURE. «. THe Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latm-Screntreic Course. 3. Tue Course 


L 
is anv Laetrers. 
; YY. «. Tews Course in Cryitt Encinexrinc. 2. Tue Course 1s MecHAnIcat ENGINEERING. 3, 


‘ue Courses 1s Mininc Encinr<exinc anp Msgratiurcy. 5. Tue Course tn ExecrricaAL Encrnggrinc: 6. Tae 


am AnatyticaL CuEMisTRy. 
Tn. co . The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 

a ion, appreciate a preliminary literary eacendah have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in one to 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to-remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 


rounded eee fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further , for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


PENNA. SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS 


will find it greatly to their interest to app'y to us when in need of teach- 
ers or positions. We can recommend superior Principals, Specialists, 
High School Assistants, Grade Teachers, etc., and have been doing it 
successfully for 19 years. We never ‘‘ flood” with applicants, simply re- 
commend number of candidates desired. If you wanta position for next 
year, and can present a first-class record, we can help you and will gladly 
send manual and blank iorastamp. Long Distance Telephone. 


Central Teachers Bureau (Edw. C. Dixon) ‘**9.,9hestnu Street 
ane Established 1855. 
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[Don’t Buy mee: » FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 
School és sng beg have K STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


Fall and Winter session of 28 weeks began August 
31, 1898. Students admitted at any time. Applica 
tion for rooms should be made early. For couingns 
and full particulars address the Principal. 


“Chandler” Adjustable 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 
oun os a of —— 

Teachers eunsbeta, wapereiseen. tanh , super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal 


hool: d I} . both 
CoRege am at oem eS 


amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


1-12 «6 JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean. 








FFE BD OPO POLI 


Is acknowledged the best. Its 
“cost” is slightly higher than ‘ PORTRAIT OF 
cheaper grades, BUT— it’s the | HON. THADDEUS STEVENS, 
‘cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. ENGRAVED BY REA, 
165 Devonshire St. Strong, life-like picture of the **Old Com- 





moner,’’ whose service to the cause of education 
in Pennsylvania should be gratefully perpetuated 
in our Schools by placing his portrait upon their 


BUCKEYE, BELL FOUNDRY “saue* — | walls 
THE E. W. €0., Cinelunati, 0., U.S.A. Price, postpaid, One Dollar. 


‘Bells made of Pure and Tin only. 
SRP ARLENE | Address 
Makers of the Bell in America J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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NATURE STUDY, AND HOW A NATURALIST IS TRAINED. 


SOME VIEWS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 


AM often asked by editors of educa- 

tional journals and by teachers and 
principals of schools to write or talk upon 
Nature Study. My reply is, Why should 
I, who never study nature, write or speak 
upon Nature Study? I have loved na- 
ture and spent many of my days in the 
fields and woods in as close intimacy with 
her varied forms of life as I could bring 
about; but a student of nature in any 
strict, scientific sense I have not been. 
What knowledge I possess of her creatures 
and ways has come to me through cor- 
templation and enjoyment rather than 
through deliberate study of her. I have 
been occupied more with the spirit than 
with the letter of her works. In our time, 
it seems to me, too much stress is laid 
upon the letter. We approach nature in 
an exact, calculating, tabulating, mercan- 
tile spirit. Weseek to make an inventory 
of her storehouse. Our relations with her 
take on the air of business, not of love 
and friendship. The clerk of the fields 
and woods goes forth with his block of 
printed tablets upon which, and under 
various heads, he puts down what he sees, 
and I suppose foots it all up and gets at 
the exact sum of his knowledge when he 
gets back home. He is so intent upon 
the bare fact that he does not see the 
spirit or the meaning of the whole. He 
does not see the bird, he sees an ornitho- 
logical specimen; he does not see the 





wild flower, he sees a new acquisition to 
his herbarium ; in the bird's nest he sees 
only another prize for his collection. Of 
that sympathetic and emotional inter- 
course with nature which soothes and 
enriches the soul, he experiences little or 
none. Though the sportsman has long 
since died out of me, yet I sometimes re- 
act so strongly against these calculating 
nature-students that I am glad when my 
boy takes his gun and goes forth upon 
the river for ducks or into the marshes 
for woodcock, instead of upon a biologi- 
cal or botanical cruise. He will get a 
larger nature, he will get nearer the spirit 
of the whole, he will have a more intense 
and personal experience, he will pit his 
wit against that of the wild creatures, he 
will have a better discipline for his eye 
and ear and hand, and when he comes 
home at night, if he have less science, he 
will have more love and relish for nature 
and a free life in the open air. 

The knowledge of nature that comes 
easy, that comes through familiarity with 
her, as through fishing, hunting, nutting, 
walking, farming—that is the kind that 
reaches and affects the character and be- 
comes a grown part of us. We absorb 
this as we absorb the air, and it gets into 
the blood. Fresh, vital knowledge is one 
thing ; the desiccated fact isanother. Do 
we know the wild flower when we have 
analyzed it and pressed it, or made a 
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drawing of it? Of course this is one 
kind of knowledge and is suited to cer- 
tain minds ; but if we cannot supplement 
it with the other kind, the knowledge that 
comes through the heart and the emo- 
tions, we are poor indeed. 

I recently read a lecture on ‘‘ How a 
Naturalist is Trained,’’ and I was forced to 
conclude that I was not and never could 
be a naturalist at all, that I knew nothing 
about nature. It seems, from this lecture, 
that the best naturalist is he who can cut 
a fish-egg up into the thinnest slices. 
Talk about hair-splitting ; this egg-split- 
ting of the modern biologist goes far be- 
yond it. An egg is to be split into sec- 
tions so thin that twenty-five of them will 
not equal the thickness of paper; and 
these slices are to be mounted and studied 
witha microscope. Are the great natural- 
ists really trained in this way? I could but 
ask. Darwincertainly was not. Darwin 
was not an egg-carver. Hisstupendous re- 
sults were not the result of any ‘‘training”’ 
of this sort, but ‘‘ originated,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Eimer, ‘‘ from the simplest observa- 
tions that presupposed no scientific char- 
acter, and were open to be made, with a 
little tact, by every sharp eye and clear 
head.’’ A large and open-eyed study of 
nature and of natural forms, how much 
more fruftful it is than this minute dissec- 
tion of germs and eggs! A naturalist is 
to be trained through his ordinary facul- 
ties of human observation, as Humboldt 
and Goethe were. 

Not long since, in a high school in one 
of our large cities, I saw a class of boys 
and girls studying nature after this cold- 
blooded analytical fashion. They were 
fingering and dissecting some of the lower 
sea forms, and appeared to find it uninter- 
esting business, as I am sure I should 
have done. If there was a country boy 
among them, I am sure the knowledge of 
nature he had gathered on the farm was 
worth a hundred fold, for human pur- 
poses or the larger purposes of science, all 
this biological chaff. Of the books upon 
nature-study that are now issuing from 
the press to meet this fancied want in the 
schools, very few of them, according to 
my thinking, are worth the paper they 
are printed upon. They are dead, dead, 
and neither excite curiosity nor stimu- 
late observation. I know a New York 


teacher who usually manages to have in 
her school-room some live creature from 
the field or woods—a flying squirrel, a 
chipmunk, a young ’possum or turtle, or 
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even a chicken. This the boys eome to 
love and to understand. This is the kind 
of biology that interests them. The 
purely educational value of nature-study 
is in its power to add to our capacity of 
appreciation—our love and enjoyment of 
all open-air objects. In this way it adds 
to the resources of life, and arms a man 
against the ennui and vacuity that doth 
so easily beset us. 

I recently had a letter from the princi- 
pal of a New England high school putting 
some questions to me touching these very 
matters: Do children love nature? how 
shall we instil this love into them? how 
and when did I myself acquire my love 
for her? etc. In reply I said; The child, 
in my opinion, does not consciously love 
nature ; it is curious about things, about 
everything; its instincts lead it forth 
into the fields and woods; it browses 
around; it gathers flowers, they are pretty; 
it stores up impressions. Boys go forth 
into nature more as savages; they are pre- 
daceous, seeking whom they may devour; 
they gather roots, nuts, wild fruit, berries, 
eggs, etc. At least this was my case. I 
hunted, I fished, I browsed, I wandered 
with a vague longing in the woods, I 
trapped, I went cooning at night, I made 
ponds in the little streams, I boiled sap 
in the maple-woods in spring, I went to 
sleep under the trees in summer, I caught 
birds on their nests, I watched for the little 
frogs in the marshes, etc. One keen 
pleasure which I remember was to take 
off my shoes and stockings when the roads 
got dry in late April or early May, and 
run up and down the road until I was 
tired, usually in the warm twilight. I was 
not conscious of any love for nature, as 
such, till my mind was brought in contact 
with literature. Then I discovered that 
I, too, loved nature,and had a whole world 
of impressions stored up in my subcon- 
scious self upon which to draw. I found 
I knew about the birds, the animals, the 
seasons, the trees, the flowers, and that 
these things have become almost a grown 
part of me. I have been drawing upon 
the reservoir of youthful impressions ever 
since. 

Anything like accurate or scientific 
knowledge of nature which I may possess 
is of later date; but my boyhood on the 
farm seems to have given me the feeling 
and to have put mein right relation with 
these things. Of course writing about 
these subjects also deepens one’s love for 
them. My boy is a passionate lover of 
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woods and waters, but mainly as a sports- 
man ; now he is in college, and I see by 
his letters that he too has discovered that 
he has another love for nature, and has 
a fund of impressions to draw upon when 
he writes his themes. I have never tried 
to instil into him a love for the birds or 
woods, but only to give him free range 
among them, and to let him grow up in 
their atmosphere. If nature is to be a 
resource in a man’s life, one’s relation to 
her must not be too exact and formal, but 
more that of a lover and friend. I should 
not try directly to teach young people to 
love nature so much as I should aim to 
bring nature and them together, and let 
an understanding and intimacy spring up 
between them.— Zhe Outlook. 
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ITS PRACTICAL VALUE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


A SYSTEM OF 





HE unique and eminent position of 

Superintendent of the high schools of 
Chicago is held by Dr. A. F. Nightingale. 
These schools, fourteen in number, are 
attended by nearly 10,000 pupils, and are 
under the instruction of over 300 teachers. 
Dr. N. is also President of the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. He led the Republican 
State ticket at the recent election in 
Illinois, receiving 2000 votes more than 
any other candidate. He was elected as 
Trustee of the University of Illinois. The 
following is from an address by this gen- 
tleman before the Chicago High School 
Teachers’ Club: 

It is claimed that our high schools are 
not practical, and that the graduates are 
not fitted for any career of success, are 
hypnotized into a state of uselessness. It 
is easy to make these statements; it is 
difficult to refute them; but I am willing 
to risk my reputation for veracity on the 
assertion that the facts do not warrant the 
charge. Craving your pardon for a per- 
sonal statement, permit me to say that 
during the sixteen years that I was prin- 
cipal of the Lake View High School I 
followed the career of every boy that 
graduated from that school, heard from 
him directly or indirectly every year, 
knew the business in which he was en- 
gaged and the measure of his success; and 
from the one boy who graduated in 1876, 
and who is at least a semi-millionaire in 
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this city to-day and among its most re- 
spected citizens, to the large number that 
graduated up to 1890, there were but three 
who were in any marked sense a failure, 
and the partial failure of these three was 
occasioned by the fact that ‘blood is 
thicker than water,’’ and that it takes 
more than four years of higher education 
to overcome the sins of heredity and the 
evils of deleterious environments; and 
what was true of the graduates of Lake 
View, a city as cosmopolitan as any other 
large section of Chicago, or any other city 
in the nation, is trueof every genuine high 
school whose course of study is shaped in 
accordance with theaptitudes of the pupils 
attending it. 

The Almighty makes a separate die for 
every creature that comes from his hands, 
whether direct or through the process of 
infinite evolution. Mark Twain struck 
the key-note of educational progress, 
when through Pudd’nhead Wilson he 
proved that no two thumb-marks are 
alike. The schools of the future will not 
teach children in masses, as cattle are fed 
for the market, but as individuals, giving 
meat to some and milk to others, and 
feeding all with a diet suited to the in- 
tellectual organs of digestion and respira- 
tion and circulation. The guerdon of our 
high school pupils should no longer be a 
mere smattering of Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, practical, intensely practical 
as I believe each and all of them to be to 
a certain class of pupils, without any re- 
gard to whether they follow a business or 
a professional career. I am not one of 
those who subscribe to the doctrine that 
one study will make a blacksmith and the 
other a Blackstone. The blacksmith or 
the Blackstone resides in the marble be- 
fore it is carved, and it is the character of 
the carving that tells what kind of a 
Blackstone or a blacksmith may stand 
forth in the finished product. The edu- 
cational value of a study is based, not 
upon any specific intrinsic worth of a 
single subject, not upon the magic power 
resulting from the pursuit of a particular 
study, but rather upon the innate talent 
for and the time devoted to that study. 

A boy endowed by nature with a love, 
taste and talent for physical phenomena, 
who shall, under the direction of an in- 
spirational teacher, devote the four years 
of his secondary school course to the study 
of physics by correct methods, with a 
proper amount of collateral work of 
course, will become as great a power in 
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the world and be as useful to himself and 
his generation as the boy who, fired with 
a zeal for linguistic knowledge, devotes 
the same time, under similar conditions, 
to the study of Greek. 

Talent and time, I repeat, are the ele- 
ments of educational value. Courses of 
study should be so elective as to give all 
pupils, under wise direction, a choice of 
work, and so elastic as that one may pass 
from a study which militates against 
mental growth to one to which his organs 
of assimilation and appropriation readily 
respond, as easily and as philosophically 
as one changes from a harmful to a whole- 
some diet. 

Our courses must be right in the 
sciences, in history, in civics and eco- 
nomics, in the modern languages, French, 
German, Spanish, and above all in our 
incomparable English, that our boys and 

irls may acquire a facility and fluency of 
orceful expression for the thoughts con- 
ceived through other processes of mental 
training. With all these wide options in 
our academic schools, which will have all 
they can do well, we need in a city of 
2,000,000 ple, which has made every 
nation of the earth and every island of 
the sea and every race without regard to 
color, conditions or capacity contribute to 
its growth and grandeur as well as to its 
problems and perils—we need technical 
schools for manual training and domestic 
science, and commercial schools for those 
whose heredity and tendencies mark them 
for a purely business career. 

Give us the creation ; we will furnish 
the creators, and our secondary schools, 
when generously maintained, properly 
equipped, conducted without parsimony, 
and with teachers of experience elected 
without favor and salaried according to 
merit, will send forth men and women 
who will not only write a business letter, 
construct an English sentence, and spell 
according to the dictionary, but will also 
make pleasant homes, master the busi- 
ness or profession for which their talents 
have foreordained them, and be a moral 
power in the community, a power for sun- 
shine not strife, for local patriotism not 
curb-stone politics. ; 

The prevailing idea that our high 
schools are not practical arises from iso- 
lated cases of children who are not born 
to be educated, or whose powers of atten- 
tion and concentration have not been 
aroused, or who have fallen into the 
hands of a mere mechanical recitation- 
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hearer who does not know the first prin- 
ciples of teaching. Such would-be teach- 
ers are much like the colored brother who 
presented himself before a conference of 
ministers for the laying on of hands, and 
in answer to the demand that he should 
present some proof of his divine call, said 
that night after night, near the full of the 
moon, there had appeared to him, span- 
ning the sky in a blaze of light, these 
cabalistic letters, G. P. C., Go preach 
Christ. At this juncture a brother in the 
congregation, wise in his generation, 
cried out, ‘‘You are mistaken; those 
letters mean ‘Go plow corn.’’’ Under 
such teaching and with such children, 
Boards of Education get such papers as I 
hold in my hand, from which unwar- 
ranted inferences are drawn. ‘This is an 
actual copy taken from the record of a 
school not a thousand miles from the city 
of St. Louis: 


‘* The stomach is the most diluted portion 
of the elementary Canal.”’ 

‘“‘Hygiene is all that you can tell about 
that which is asked.’’ 

‘* The doctrine of evolution began with the 
beginning of life and grew higher and higher 
until it at last regenerated into a monkey. 
This process was so slow that neither the 
monkey nor man knew anything about it.”’ 

‘‘A germ is a name applied to a particular 
particle, tiny sub-bacterial organism which, 
when demonstrated, causes disease.’’ 

‘‘A germ is atiny insect, sometimes found 
in diseases or organs. It is so very small 
that it can only be seen by atelescope. That 
is why diseases are contagious. At times 
it appears like the head of a pin, but it goes 
floating around into the atmosphere.”’ 

‘* Habeas corpus means, you may have 
the head, and I will take the hody.”’ 

‘‘ The germ theory of diseases is continu- 
ally floating around in the air, and is very 
dangerous, especially when the atmosphere 
is unwholesome.”’ 

‘‘ A dowager is a widow without joints.” 
(Jointures ?) 

‘*Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Premier of Eng- 
land, entered life at a very early age, which 
office he held at a very early period in life, 
the time when most men are just finishing 
a professional education.’’ 


But you cannot apply to this the words 
of Virgil, ‘‘ ex uno omnes disce,’’ for teach- 
ers that have such results and pupils that 
make such blunders are ‘‘rarze aves”’ 
and not general. 

One more charge which the enemies of 
free higher education have rolled as a 
sweet morsel under their tongues for sixty 
years, and which nauseates us more and 
more, is that they are so poorly attended, 
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and that the poor are taxed for the educa- 
tion of the children of the rich and the 
well-to-do, who they say constitute the 
majority of these who attend our high 
schools. If you compare the 10,000 in 
our high schools with the 200,000 in our 
gtammar and primary schools, they are 
poorly attended—but why ? 

People who live in the city and are 
faithful church-members when the church 
is in the next block move out into the 
suburbs, and because they have to walk 
a half mile or a mile, become non-church 
goers. There would not be one ten- 
thousandth as much liquor drank in this 
city, were there not a saloon on the corner 
of every second block, or several in the 
same block. Our high schools are sepa- 
rated by too long distances to send their 
civilizing, humanizing influence to per- 
meate the homes of a city containing 200 
square miles. Before the John Marshall 
and Joseph Medill High Schools were 
opened, the West Division High School 
had but 1250 pupils, and it has 1150 now 
with 1100 in the other two schools, not 
one-half of whom would be in any high 
school, were one not located in the vi- 
cinity of their homes. 

I am not advocating a multiplicity of 
high schools; but I say that if there were 
forty in Chicago instead of fourteen, there 
would be three times as many pupils at- 
tending them. Every high school in this 
city to-day within the radius of its natural 
influence is a greater civilizer and moral- 
izer than any church in the same com- 
munity. Men say that these schools are 
attended by the children of the rich, and 
not of the middle class and the poor. If 
there was ever uttered a false note amid 
the harmony of modern civilization, it is 
this. I cannot furnish the proofs to the 
contrary, but I challenge any Board of 
Education or any expert statistician to 
collect the facts, and if in the high schools 
of Chicago there are more than 25 per 
cent. of the children whose parents pay 
more than from $25 to $50 taxes a year, 
I will resign my position, array myself 
with the enemy, and travel over the 
country to decry the public high schools 
as extravagant luxuries and hot-beds of 
aristocracy and wealth. If there were 
ever a divine truth uttered by an immacu- 
late son of Jehovah, a truth which shall 
yet be verified in the mouths of sucklings 
and babes, it is that were it not for the 
free public high schools of the United 
States, the children of the great middle 
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class could not obtain anything more than 
the commonest of a common school edu- 
cation. But, fellow teachers, be not dis- 
couraged: the signs of the times are 
auspicious. Weare contending with great 
difficulties—ill-arranged school buildings, 
unreasonably large classes, mediocre 
equipments ; you are not encouragingly 
supported, the results of your labors are 
not appreciated: but take heart; we are 
advancing, we are making progress, the 
gray streaks of a better dawn are appear- 
ing, the country is growing richer and 
more generous, the nations are coming to- 
gether. Inthe words of Edward Everett, 
‘“‘ The earth moves, the planets move, and 
the mighty waters move, and the great 
sweeping tides of air move, and the em- 
pires of men move, and the world of 
thought moves ever onward and upward 
to higher facts and bolder theories.’’ Our 
nation is the land of destiny; it is girdling 
the earth, our flag floats over the Orient 
and the Occident, and we are grasping the 
islands of the sea, despite the languishing 
lilies of France and the commercial jeal- 
ousies of Germany. 


———-__ p> - a 
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F all the tendencies in a boy prompt- 
ing and directing his thought and 

action none is stronger than the spirit of 
heroism and the feeling of wonder. He 
will strive to the last breath to do some- 
thing that no other boy can. He will 
always admire the one who has done 
something out of the ordinary. If this 
disposition be wisely used by the teacher 
it may become a strong motive in inspir- 
ing investigation, independent throught 
and noble character. Let us look into 
that heroic poem of Tennyson’s, ‘‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ and see 
what will interest and influence a boy. 

Was there a man dismayed? 

Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered, 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 

Does the boy admire such lines? Yes. 
Because of the life and heroic action in 
them. But let us look back of these lines 
for more life and motive and afterward 
see what influence they will have on the 
character of the boy. In 1854, nine years 
before our own famous battle of Gettys- 
burg, the Russian army was stationed at 
Sebastopol for the purpose of getting 
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control, if possible, of the outlet from the 
Black Sea. On the southern shore of 
this sea there was a Turkish squadron 
stationed. The Russian leaders thought 
by overcoming this squadron they could 
force the Turks to make terms with 
them and thereby get control of the out- 
let to the Mediterranean. Consequently 
they sailed across and completely an- 
nihilated the Turkish squadron. No 
sooner had this been done than the com- 


drive the Russians back. It was during 
this time that an incident took place 
which inspired Tennyson to write ‘‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.’’ Stationed 
at Balaklava there was a light horse 
company consisting of six hundred and 
seven men under the command of the 
Earl of Cardigan. Over him was Lord 
Lucan, who was jealous of the earl’s 
bravery. He said to himself ‘‘I will 
order the earl to charge the Russian’s 
lines, which will mean certain death to 
him.’’ Accordingly, he sent his order to 
Cardigan to charge the Russian lines 
with his body of cavalry. The earl, 
trained as a soldier, and too brave and 
honorable to disregard the order of a 
superior officer, prepared to carry out the 
command. History tells us that, with 
bloodless face and compressed lips, the 
earl rode along the line in front of his 
soldiers and said, ‘‘ My brave men, to- 
day will be the last of the Cardigans,’’ 
and then giving the command, “ For- 
ward, the Light Brigade,’’ led his handful 
of men against the whole Russian army 
fortified. Again history tells us that 
these brave horsemen, pulling down their 
caps and drawing their sabres, rode for- 
ward into the ‘‘ mouth of hell.’’ At each 
flash of the Russian guns, horses and 
riders flew into the air like chaff before 
the wind, and so deadly was the cannon’s 
effect that in a few minutes four hundred 
and eleven of the six hundred and seven 
were killed. The Russians seeing that 
there were only a few, and admiring 
their bravery, stopped firing and allowed 
the remainder of the brave six hundred 
to ride into their works. Now the poem 
becomes full of new life to the boy. He 
admires such action and is always just in 
estimating motives. The Earl of Cardi- 
gan becomes a great hero. Lord Lucan 
becomes to him a weak, cowardly mur- 
derer. The boy’s life has been made 
more noble, his motive pnrer. He hates 


the jealous general, and loves the obe- 
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| dient heroic leader. The poem takes on 


a deeper life to him. He is led to seek 
out the true motives in action. He looks 
upon what he reads as a representation 
of life. He is interested; he is influ- 
enced ; he is being controlled by motive. 

The mysterious! All of life at first is 
such to the boy. ‘The mysteries, the un- 


| known, have created the strongest of all 


emotions in early boyhood, wonder. It 
makes him a constant interrogation point. 


bined powers of Europe sent an army to | The story of Red- Riding Hood entrances 


| the child because of the wonder and 


bravery connected with it. The fables 
and rhymes and legends are full of 
charms to the child because of the 
mystery and the unknown mingled with 
the heroic in them. And we never quite 
grow away from the magical influence of 
the supernatural. 

The notary-public was loved by all, 
‘* And most of all by the children; for 
he told them tales of the Loup-garou of 
the forest and of the goblin that came in 
the night to water the horses, and how 
on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the 
stable, and how the fever was cured by 
a spider shut up in a nut-shell, and the 
marvelous power of four-leaved clover 
and horse-shoes.’’ Our own loved poet 
knew child nature when he told through 
the old notary these stories of the super- 
natural. Hold up before the children 
and the youth this bright charm which 
is such a strong factor in creating interest. 

A boy’s ideal changes as his life un- 
folds. New ideas and different environ- 
ment put things in a different light to 
him. To-day he will be an engineer and 
bear the train swiftly across the state, 
from city to city, and around the curves 
with a steady and graceful swing. To- 
morrow he will be a newspaper man, and 
write on the important questions of the 
day, and become a political reformer. 
He will be a great builder, a brave sea 
captain, a rich stock-owner, or a reliable 
accountant, just as his ideals change. 
His ideal may not be as high as either of 
these examples, but if be thinks at all of 
what he expects to follow in the future 
he will bold up some occupation as his 
ideal. The teacher may and should, 
after knowing the nature of the boy, 
hold up before him proper examples and 
available ideals. An earnest, worthy 
teacher has a strong influence over the 
boy. In this connection it is appropriate 
to quote a translation from a Roman 
poet’s estimation of his teacher’s worth 
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and moulding influence over him. Al- 
though the following words were written 
two thousand years ago, yet they are full 
of pedagogical truth for the present-day 
teacher: 

“When first my timid steps lost the 
guardianship of the purple stripe, and the 
bula of the boy was hung up as an offer- 
ing to the quaint household gods ; when 
flattering comrades came about me and I 
might cast my eyes without rebuke over 
the whole busy street under the shelter of 
the yet unsullied gown; in the days when 
the path is doubtful and the wanderer 
knowing naught of life comes with be- 
wildered soul to the many branching 
roads, then I made myself your adopted 
child. You took into the bosom of an- 
other Socrates my tender years. Your 
rule applied with skilful disguise straight- 
ens each perverse habit. Nature is 
moulded by reason, and struggles to be 
subdued, and assumes under your hands 
its plastic lineaments. Ay, well I mind 
how I would wear away long summer 
suns with you and pluck with you the 
bloom of night’s first flower. One work 
we had, one certain time for rest, and at 
one modest table unbent from sterner 
thoughts.”’ 

A guardianship is lost when the boy 
goes from the home-roof into the public 
schools. A new social world opens to 
him. At every turn, if left to himself, 
the path is doubtful, and there are many 
branching roads. You should become a 
Socrates to him. Nature struggles, yea, 
is glad to be subdued. He is assuming 
under your hands plastic lineaments. 
Reason is to become the subduing power 
over the animal nature. The boy-pupil 
should be glad to wear away long 
summer suns with you. Your presence 
and words should be an inspiration to 
him. ‘‘ At one modest table unbent from 
sterner thoughts,’’ suggests recreation 
and relaxation, which are as necessary in 
school as intense study. It isa rest to 
the teacher and to the pupils for each, 
sometimes, to unbend from _ sterner 
thoughts; the teacher, with a happy 
countenance and quiet, easy dignity, to 
mingle with her pupils as a companion 
in life. It leaves an impression upon the 
boy. It brings him eagerly into the 
school-room, happy in the presence and 
confidence of his teacher. She becomes 
his ideal, his example in disposition. 
This is more of real life to him than the 
recitation period. Happy and fortunate 
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is the boy who finds such a wise and de- 
voted teacher, and blessed is the teacher 
whose work is inspired by such an ex- 
ample.—/opular Educator. 


——_—_ ~~» — 


CLEARING THE GROUND. 





NE of our most popular monthly 

magazines has recently indulged 
itself in a sort of revel in the romance 
land of public morals which is the favorite 
‘stamping ground’”’ of a considerable 
class of our high-pressure social and civic 
reformers. An estimate is made of the 
cost of the late war with Spain. It is 
shown conclusively that, if this vast 
amount had been at the disposal of the 
writer, he could have planted half a 
dozen Harvard Universities, Massachu- 
setts Institutes of Technology, Graded 
Systems of city schools bristling with 
fads, and ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ little red school 
houses, all over Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

Unfortnnately, if the amiable and elo- 
quent writer had been entrusted with 
this ‘‘mint of money’’ a year ago, and 
sailed for the West or East India posses- 
sions of Spain, he would have learned 
the one fact that resolves this dream of a 
millennium into a snap-shot at cloud-land. 
In other words, he would have learned to 
his dismay that, eight months ago, the 
Republic went to war, just because Spain, 
since the days of Christopher Columbus, 
had been at work to make it impossible 
that any such system of education as now 
prevails in Massachusetts should ever be 
established in one of her colonies; the 
colonial policy of Spain, for 400 years, 
had been an object lesson to the world of 
about everything that the government 
administered in the interest of Christian 
civilization should not be; that the mar- 
velous mixture of civil and religious 
despotism characteristic of this govern- 
ment had gone on like some terrible 
self acting enginery of destruction, de- 
stroying the lives of more people in the 
colonies than are alive in Spain to-day; 
‘learning nothing and forgetting noth- 
ing;’’ until the only question to be 
debated was, How this remorseless pro- 
cess should be arrested and to what 
civilized nation the duty of arresting it 
should be entrusted ? 

It would have been just as impossible 
a year ago to plant the Massachusetts 
system of universal education in Cuba as 
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in 1860, with half a billion of money and | 
a hundred thousand northern missionary | 


teachers, to have established the present 
system of education for the eight millions 
of negroes, now in operation in these 
sixteen states. In 1860 it was a high 
penal offense in several of our southern 
states to teach a slave to read. It re- 
quired a war of four years, the slaughter 
of nearly half a million of American men, 
and an investment in powder and shot of 
the earnings of an entire generation to 
destroy the institution of slavery and the 
order of society created thereby, before 
the southern people could be brought to 
the expenditure of $500,000,000 for the 
common school and $100,000,000 for the 
schooling of the freedmen. Despite all 
dreams of the millennium, the hard fact 
remains: If you desire to build a magni- 
ficent temple in the heart of a city slum, 
you must clear the ground of what now 
encumbers it; drain, reclaim and practi- 
cally re-create the ground; and build 
anew on foundations that cannot be 
moved. 

The Great Teacher tells us that this is 
God’s world and God’s will is finally to 
prevail. The theologians differ as to 
what the Infinite wisdom and love pro- 
poses to do with the people who get 
across the track of the irresistible Provi- 
dence that moves on, bound for the 
kingdom of heaven. But there is no 
question among believers in any genuine 
form of religion and morality that 
every human institution, arrangement, 
or nationality that provokes a decisive 
collision with truth, justice and the In- 
es love will perish in ‘‘ unquenchable 

re.”” 

In a way that nobody could predict a 
year ago, this Republic has been led to 
take upon itself the task of ‘‘ making a 
finish’ of the colonial policy of the one 
nation in Christendom which stood up as 
a standing affront and defiance to the 
Christian civilization of the time. The 
old rickety structure of Spanish imperial- 
ism in the government of her colonies 
has been ‘‘ burned out’’; and several 
millions of people, in various stages of 
preparation for good government, now 
stand, practically helpless, amid the 
ashes, cinders, smoking ruins and fire- 
brands of the burned district. The one 


question now is, Shall the Republic that 
has done this undeniable service to 
humanity now follow the suggestion to 
withdraw and leave these people to their 
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own devices, sure to bring. upon the scene 
a group of the great European empires, 
with new complications of interminable 
strife. 

This is a type of ‘‘ imperialism ’’ which 
the friends of this policy do not seem to 


| have considered; but rather, just now, to 


be exhausting their vocabulary of denun- 
ciation, high moral contempt and civic 
scorn, in proving that this Republic 
will be itself destroyed by an honest 
attempt to educate a few millions of the 
myriads who now ‘“‘sit in darkness’”’ 
towards the American type of a Christian 
civilization. Eighteen centuries ago the 
disciples of the world’s great Teacher, 
Statesman and Saviour were talking in 
the same strain, of what could not be 
done. The reply came in that mighty 
saying, which for well-nigh 2000 years 
has stood up, the lighthouse of modern 
civilization: ‘‘If ye have faith like a 
grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to 
this mountain be ye removed and be ye 
cast into the sea, and it shall be done. 
And nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.’’—LFducation. 





— —— 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 





BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 





HOSE were splendid days, tinged 
with no traces of blue, when I at- 
tended the district school, wearing trous- 
ers buttoned to a calico waist. I had 
ambitions then—I was sure that some 
day I could spell down the school, pro- 
pound a problem in fractions that would 
puzzle the teacher, and play checkers in 
a way that would cause my name to be 
known throughout the entire township. 
In the midst of these pleasant emotions 
a cloud appeared upon the horizon of my 
happiness. What was it? A Friday 
afternoon, that’s all. 

A new teacher had been engaged—a 
woman—actually a young woman. It 
was prophesied that she could not keep 
order a single day, for, the term before, 
the big boys had once risen and put the 
man who taught out of the building. 
Then there was a boy who occasionally 
brought a dog to school, and when the 
bell rang the dog followed the boy into 
the room, and lay under the desk pound- 
ing his tail on the floor; and everybody 
tittered and giggled until the boy had 
been coaxed into taking the dog home ; 
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for if merely left in the entry he howled 
and whined in a way that made study im- 
possible. But one day the boy was not 
to be coaxed, and the teacher grabbed 
the dog by the scruff of the neck and 
flung him through a window so forcibly 
that he never came back. 

And now a woman was to teach the 
school; she was only a little woman, yet 
the boys obeyed her, and I had come to 
think that a woman could teach school 
nearly as well as a man, when the awful 
announcement was made that thereafter 
every week we were to have a Friday 
afternoon. There were to be no lessons; 
everybody was to speak a piece, and then 
there was to be a spelling-match, and 
that was all. But—it was enough. 

Monday began blue and gloomy, and 
the density increased as the week passed. 
My mother drilled me well in my lines, 
and my big sister was lavish in her praise, 
but the awful ordeal of standing up be- 
fore the whole school was yet to come. 

Thursday night I slept but little, and 
all Friday morning I was in a burning 
fever. At noon I could not eat my lunch, 
but I tried to manfully, and as I munched 
on the tasteless morsels, salt tears rained 
on the johnny-cake I held in my hand. 
And even when the girls brought in big 
bunchts of wild flowers and cornstalks, 
and began to decorate the platform, 
things appeared no brighter. 

Finally, the teacher went to the door 
and rang the bell; nobody seemed to play, 
and as the scholars took their seats some, 


very pale, tried to smile, and others | 


whispered, ‘‘ Have you got your piece ?”’ 
Still others kept their lips working, re- 


SCHOOGL-ROOM HYGIENE. 
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peating lines that struggled hard to flee. | 


Names were called, but I did not see 


who went up, neither did I hear what | 


was said. At last my name was called. 
It came like a clap of thunder—as a great 
surprise, a shock. I clutched the desk, 
struggled to my feet, passed down the 
aisle, the sound of my shoes echoing 
through the silence like the strokes of a 
mawl. 
from my eyes, ears, and nose. 

I reached the platform, missed my foot- 
ing, stumbled, and nearly fell. I heard 
the giggling that followed, and knew 
that a red-haired boy, who had just 
spoken, and was therefore unnecessarily 
jubilant, bad laughed aloud. 

I was angry. I shut my fists so that 
the nails cut my flesh, and glaring 
straight at his red head, shot my bolt. 
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‘*T know not how others may feel, but, 
sink or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish, I give my heart and my hand to this 
vote. Itis my living sentiment, and by 
the blessing of God it shall be my dying 
sentiment: Independence now, and inde- 
pendence forever.’’ 

That was all of the piece—I gave the 
whole thing in a mouthful, and started 
for my seat, got half-way there and re- 
membered I had forgotten to bow, turned, 
went back to the platform, bowed with a 
jerk, started again for my seat, and hear- 
ing some one laugh, ran. 

Reaching the seat, I burst into tears. 

The teacher came over, patted my 
head, kissed my cheek, and told me I 
had done first-rate, and after hearing 
several others speak I calmed down, and 


| quite agreed with her.— Homes of Amer- 


tcan Statesmen. 


——— —— - - 


SCHOOL-ROOM HYGIENE. 


JHERE do the children get water to 
drink? It is as important to have 
pure water at the school-house as it is at 
home. Fifty children, perhaps, must 
drink from two or three cups. Some- 
times the water is passed about and all 
drink from the same cup. Worse yet, if 
a child fails to drink all that is in the 
cup it is passed to the next or thrown 
back into the pail. 

Ventilation.—There is no more import- 
ant question before us to-day than the 
ventilation of the school-rooms. Pure air 
under all conditions of life is an absolute 
necessity ; but when thirty, forty, fifty or 
even sixty children are shut up in a 
school-room, many of them coming from 
homes where the bath-tub is a luxury 
unthought of, and often the garments are 
worn day and night, perhaps unwashed 
for weeks, only the most complete forced 


| ventilation can keep the air decently 


The blood seemed ready to burst | 





pure. The problem is intensified when 
we remember that to the impurities aris- 
ing from the usual causes, we must add 
those from catarrhal breaths, diseased 
stomachs, decayed teeth and uncleanly 
persons. Thechalk dust from the black- 
board must not be forgotten. It is a 
very liberal allowance to say that in the 
average school of forty pupils, where 
there is no ventilation, the air may be re- 
garded as unfit to sustain vigorous life at 
the end of five minutes. 
Light.—The light 


should come in 
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sufficient quantity upon the left side of 
the pupil, for in writing he will form the 
letters in the shadow of his right hand if 
the light comes from the right side. It 
is very important that the light shall not 
come from windows in front of the pupil, 
because the bright light occasions a con- 
traction of the pupils of the eyes, while 
the attempt to discriminate objects, such 
as the teacher’s face for instance, in the 
direction of that light, is rendered diffi- 
cult and painful, and injury through the 
eyes results to the entire nervous system. 


—— <g> — 


COUNTRY TEACHING 





IN MICHIGAN TWENTY YEARS AGO. 





BY HOPE DARING. 





To-pay the country schools of Michi- 

an are graded. The work is divided 
into eight grades, and these cover nearly 
the same ground as do the corresponding 
ones of the city schools. After the com- 
pletion of the course a pupil takes an ex- 
amination which is conducted by the 
school commissioners for that county. If 
the child passes a creditable examination 
he receives a diploma which entitles him 
to enter any high school in the county. 

The school-houses are well and tastily 
furnished, besides being supplied with 
necessary apparatus such as maps, dic- 
tionaries, globes, charts, and in many 
cases, excellent libraries and appliances 
for kindergarten work. In most districts 
the school year commences in September 
and is nine or ten months in length. 
Teachers are hired by the year and are 
progressive and ‘‘up to date,’’ the law 
allowing a person to hold only three- 
third-grade certificates before winning one 
of higher rank. Each county elects a 
school commissioner. This person—in 
several instances a woman—has charge of 
the district schools, visiting each at least 
once during the year and counseling and 
advising the teachers in any difficulty 
which may arise. A record of the work 
done by each pupil is kept. 

Twenty years ago each teacher worked 
from her own plan or lack of plan. Look- 
ing back from the eminence of to-day, I 
wonder how we accomplished even what 
we did. I taught my first school in one 
of the counties of southwestern Michigan 
in the summer of 1877. I was sixteen, 
just promoted to long dresses, and fully 
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imbued with the idea that teaching was 
the grandest profession on earth. A few 
days before the beginning of the so-called 
‘‘summer term,’’ which commenced May 
1, and lasted four months, my father 
took me to the home of the ‘‘township 
school inspector.’’ After a half day of 
replying to questions and writing, I be- 
came the proud possessor of a certificate 
which permitted me to teach for one year 
in that township. 

The scene of my labors was a tiny 
school-house, standing unshaded at the 
junction of two roads. It was older and 
more inconvenient than many of the 
school-houses in the county, having been 
one of the first built when the country 
was settled. The furnishing was of the 
rudest description. The windows were 
without curtains of any kind. Across 
each end of the room a desk was built 
against the wall. Before these, long 
benches were placed. One side of the 
room had the door in the center, and on 
each side of this was a low seat used by 
the little ones. The other side contained 
a rude teacher’s desk to write at, and an- 
other bench. This last did duty as a 
recitation seat, as did also one placed be- 
tween the stove and one of the seats with 
a desk which has already been described. 
The rest of the furniture consisted of a 
square box stove, a single chair, a tin 
pail and dipper. 

As for apparatus, this school was ahead 
of most of its contemporaries, for it pos- 
sessed a leather-bound copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. The blackboard 
was six feet by two, and placed so high 
that it could be reached only by standing 
on one of the seats. There was no record 
of work done, the ‘‘register’’ simpiy giv- 
ing the pupils’ presence or absence for 
the past terms. There was nothing to 
interest the children, nothing to make the 
school-room an attractive place, nothing 
to stimulate either pupils or teacher. 
No, I was not discouraged. In fact, I 
received the greater part of my education 
in that very room. 

The pupils numbered twenty, ages 
ranging from five to fifteen. As for text- 
books, how the teacher of to-day would 
open her eyes should she see the motley 
array by which I was confronted! For 
instance, I had but one pupil in the fourth 
reader. Another was promoted to this 
book after a few weeks. On reporting 
this at home, the child, the only daughter 
of a wealthy farmer, was given a reader 
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once used by a half brother, a man who 
had been killed in the war of secession. 
As there was no rule regarding text- 
books, I dared not send this back. Cou- 
sequently I had two fourth reader classes, 
for I knew nothing of any method of 
teaching reading save the now nearly ob- 
solete one of assigning a certain lesson to 
be studied. I had different kinds of 
arithmetics and geographies, but was able 
to combine the classes. I really found 
these various text-books a factor in 
widening the narrow horizon of both my 
pupils and myself. 

**Morning exercises’’ were unknown, 
and I never sing. Still we had singing. 
A sweet-faced girl who was nearly as old 
as I led this. I used sometimes to read 
or tell them a story before dismissing at 
night, and, as many of the homes con- 
tained little material suitable for reading, 
the delight of the pupils was great. 
Viewed in the light of to-day, my work 
looks very faulty. ThenI was thrilled with 
honest pride, especially after the com- 
mendation of the same school inspector 
who granted my certificate and who, in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
law, visited me during the term. 

We had all out of doors from which to 
glean beautiesandtruths. Green bougks 
changed every day, and great bunches of 
wild and simple garden flowers made the 
dingy oid room bright.. I remember 
that some of the receptacles for the blos- 
soms were tin cans and bottles. I also 


remember the delight of the children | 
when to these I added a pretty vase. I | 
loved teaching and had the heaven-given | 


power to make the acquisition of knowl- 
edge a pleasure. Mathematics was my 
favorite, but to geography and history I 
brought the fruits of my own desultory 
reading. I taught them to observe and 


clothe in their own language the work- | 


ings of nature around them. Thank God 
that I can say that morally I tried to teach 
them to despise a lie, to strive for purity 


of word and thought, and to love right | 


** for right’s sake.’’ 
Of the pupils, two became teachers. 
One of these is now the busy wifc of a 


farmer; upon the grave of the other the | . 
| seated rigs, in which four persons each 


Dakota snow-drifts rest. The ‘‘bad 
boy,’’ who was sly and tricky rather than 
openly rebellious, is now a business man, 


and alas! neither my own teaching nor | 
that of others eradicated these qualities | 
‘Our baby,” a brown- | 


from his heart. 
eyed lassie with long flaxen curls, is now 
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a popular society woman.. Among these 
pupils was a lad of eight who possessed 
one of the most retentive memories I have 
ever known. Neither his parents nor his 
teacher knew just what to do with him. 
A few years later death solved the prob- 
lem. One pretty piquant-faced girl has 
passed from my knowledge. What im- 
pressions did I make upon these lives? 
Teachers of to-day, with your broader 
knowledge, better training and appli- 
ances, what impressions are you making 
upon the men and women of to-morrow? 
—N. Y. School Journal. 


NATURAL VIRTUES. 


T a Congregational Council held a 
[\ few weeks ago, the young minister 
was asked if he would distinguish be- 
tween ‘‘ natural virtues’’ and those which 
were results and evidences of divine 
grace, and was reminded that the old 
theologians laid much stress on sucha 
distinction. He declined to recognize 
any such distinction. All virtues, he 
said, are results of divine grace; every 
good thing comes from God; and from 
this position no cross-examination could 
shake him. 

The Outlook thinks the young man was 
right and the old theologians were wrong. 
Whatever is good in any man is the wit- 
ness of some divine influence over him or 
in him; the loving-kindness of God which 
is over all the world is in all his children; 
there are neither any men so remote from 
God that no sign of his influence is to 
be seen in them, nor any so close to God 
that no signs of separation and selfish- 
ness are discoverable in them. 

The other Sunday a horse dealer and 
trainer was racing with a new horse on 
the New York Speedway. At a certain 
point in the race the horse took the bit 


| between his teeth, and was soon beyond 


the driver’s control. ‘‘ Standing half-up- 
right,’’ says the New York 77ribune’s ac- 
count, ‘‘he sawed his reins in a vain en- 
deavor to stop his horse, but a small 


| boy’s efforts would have been as effective. 


. . . Two blocks ahead were two four- 


were riding, their horses jogging along at 
a slow trot. Coming at full speed from 
the other direction were two trotters in a 
race, so that the road was blocked for its 
entire width. . . . McDonald, evidently 
unwilling to jeopardize more lives than 
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his own, chose the only expedient known 
to drivers in such an extremity, and that 
was to throw his horse. Dropping one 
rein, he stood up in his run-about, and 
grasping the other with both hands, he 
gave a mighty jerk. The leather thong 
parted like a piece of string, but the 
stroke told. The horse’s head was 
pulled away over to one side, and the 
animal was thrown forward in a heap, his 
neck broken. The wagon flew upward, 
and the driver was thrown many feet be- 
yond.’’ He was picked up and taken to 


the hospital, where he died shortly after | 


his arrival. 

This was an act of what the theolo- 
gians would call ‘‘ natural virtue;’’ but it 
was essentially a Christlike act. We do 
not look on the Speedway among men 
racing horses on Sunday afternoon for 
special evidences of divine grace; yet 
here was a man who laid down his life 
for strangers. It is true that there wasa 
chance that he might have been killed 
had the impending collision taken place ; 
true that he might escape if his horse 
were thrown; but the motive which dom- 
inated him at this critical moment was 
clearly not the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, but the resolve to preserve others. 
He died that others might live; and in so 
dying imitated Christ, probably without 
at all reflecting that he did so. Why 
should we regard going quietly to a 
pleasant Sunday service, as thousands 
did that afternoon, as better evidence of 
divine grace than this generous act of self- 
sacrifice so simply and unconsciously per- 
formed ? 

Two days later a street-arab, who 
was snowballing with some of his com- 
panions in the streets of the city, ran 
carelessly in front of a trolley-car, and 
was knocked down, bruised and broken, 
and taken up, probably mortally injured. 


As they put him into the ambulance, he | 


opened his eyes, looked into the doctor’s 
face, and said, ‘‘ Don’t tell mother; she’d 
be scairt; and wot’s de use o’ that ?’’ 
Had he ever read the text, ‘‘ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others’? What 


difference whether he had or not—he was | 


practicing it; and it is better to practice 
Scripture without knowing it than to 
know it without practicing it. Had he 
ever been to Sunday-school? Was he 
Jew, Roman, Catholic or Protestant? We 
do not know. But his spirit was like 


that of Him who, looking on his broken- 
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hearted mother at the foot of the cross, 
forgot his pains in thinking of her an- 
guish, and in a sentence shattered by his 
shortened breath, commended her to his 
dearest earthly friend: ‘‘ Son—look—thy 
mother; mother—look—thy son.’’ 

Such acts of unselfish heroism as these 
incidents illustrate are more than iso- 
lated acts; they are indications, and the 
best possible indications, of character. 
What a man does in the supreme instant 
when he has to face possible death for 
himself and perhaps for others; what a 
boy thinks ot in the first moment when 
he is dragged out from the wheels of a 
trolley-car juggernaut and comes to con- 
sciousness—this is the indication of the 
deepest life, the dominating purpose, the 
real character. If every sin is a symptom 
of natural selfishness—a truth which the 
pulpit often presses upon us—every act of 
virtue is a symptom of natural healthful- 
ness, a truth which the pulpit more fre- 
quently ignores. These sporadic acts are 
themselves witnesses of the inward life 
which produces them; and acts which 
are themselves divine can spring only 
from a life which has in it some elements 
of divineness. 

And this beyond question was Christ’s 
implicit teaching; or if it was not explicit, 
this was only because the scholastic dis- 
tinction between natural virtues and su- 
pernatural graces had not been invented 
in his time. He recognizes as divinely 
beautiful the natural virtue in the Samar- 
itan who sacrificed his own convenience 
in order to care for the wounded traveler, 
in the poor w.dow who put all her sub- 
stance in the Temple offering for the poor, 
in the honest fellow who, having found a 
hidden treasure, sold all that he had that 
he might buy it honestly. Wherever 
there is goodness, there God’s influence 
is. There are no natural virtues which 
have not in them the witness of a super- 
natural grace; and there is no supernat- 
ural grace which does not exhibit itself in 
natural virtues. 

One swallow does not make a summer; 
one heroic act does not make a hero; one 
Christlike deed does not make a Chris- 
tian. But the wise parent, teacher, or 
minister will not ignore or belittle such 
Christlike acts; he will, on the contrary, 
recognize, appreciate, and encourage 
them; for he will see in them the promise 
of a larger life, in which all motives may 
become Christly motives and all deeds 
Christlike deeds.— Oxtlook. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: V. 


HIS list of weekly selections is con- 

tinued, with the dates given. It will 
be remembered that it is work actually 
done, not merely advised to be done by 
some educational theorist who might 
think it a good thing todo. We would 
be glad to speak at some length of the se- 
lections themselves, but space is wanting, 
and—they speak for themselves. 


MARMION AND DOUGLAS. 


Not far advanced was morning day 

When Marmion did his troop array, 
To Surrey’s camp to ride ; 

He had safe conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide. 


The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : 
‘*Tho’ something I might ’plain,’’ he said, 
‘*Of cold respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by the king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I staid, 

Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.”’ 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 
‘*My manors, halls, and towers shall still 
Be open at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone ; 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall, in friendly giasp, 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.”’ 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire ; 
And ‘‘ This to me,”’ he said, 
‘* And ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 
And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And Douglas, more, I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 
And if thou said’st that I’m not peer 
To any Lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou—hast—lied !’’ 


On the Earl’s cheek, the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age : 
Fierce he broke forth; ‘‘And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop’st thou thence unscathed to go? 
No, by St. Bryde of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms,—what, warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.’’ 





Lord Marmion turned,—well was his need,— 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous gate behind him rung: 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, grazed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembles on the rise: 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim ; 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band 
He halts and turns with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shakes his gauntlet at the towers, 
‘*Horse ! horse !’’ the Douglas cried, ‘‘ and 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace: [chase!’’ 
‘‘ A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name: 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas’ blood ; 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
’Tis pity of him, too,’’ he cried ; 
° Bold he can speak, and fairly ride ; 
I warrant him a warrior tried.”’ 
With this, bis mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle walls. 
Walter Scott. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


Life bears us on like the current of a 
mighty river. Our boat, at first, glides 
down the narrow channel, through the 
playful murmurings of the little brook 
and the windings of its grassy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our 
young heads; the flowers on the brink 
seem to offer themselves to our hands; we 
are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly 
at the beauties around us, but the stream 
hurries us on, and still our hands are 
empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is 
along a wider and deeper flood, and amid 
objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and industry which passes 
before us; we are excited by some short- 
lived success, or depressed and made 
miserable by some equally short-lived dis- 
appointment. But our energy and our 
dependence are both in vain. Thestream 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs 
are alike left behind us; we may be ship- 
wrecked, but we cannot anchor; our voy- 
age may be hastened, but it cannot be de- 
layed; whether rough or smooth, the 
river hastens towards its home, till the 
roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and 
the tossing of the waves is beneath our 
keel, and the land lessens from our 
eyes, and the floods are lifted up around 
us, and we take our last leave of the 
earth and its inhabitants; and of our fur- 
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ther voyage there is no witness but the 
Infinite and Eternal. 

And do we still take so much anxious 
thought for future days, when the days 
which have gone by have so strangely 
and so uniformly deceived us? Can we 
still set our hearts on the creatures of 
God, when we find by sad experience 
that the Creator only is permanent? Or 
shall we not rather lay aside every 
weight, and every sin which doth most 
easily beset us, and think ourselves 
henceforth as wayfaring persons only, 
who have no abiding inheritance but in 
the hope of a better world, and to whom 
even that world would be worse than 
hopeless if it were not for Him who died 
for man’s redemption, and for the inter- 
est that we have obtained in His mercies ? 
—Bishop Heber. Feb. 7. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Foully Assassinated April 14, 1865. 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed 
face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, 
Judging each step as tho’ the way were plair, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain: 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen:— 

To make me own this man of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose; 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful he could be: 
How in good fortune and in ill, the same: 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work,—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand,— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace 
command; 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden 
grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 
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If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights, — 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron-bark, that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s 
tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear;— 

Such were the deeds that helped his youth to 
train: 

Rough culture,—but such trees large fruit may 
bear, 

If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it: four long-suffering years, 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering 
mood: 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger 
prest,— 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dlm, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest ! 
The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 
When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to 
men. 
The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 
Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 
A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly 
out. 
Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly 
striven; 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 
Tom Taylor (Mark Lemon), in London Punch. 


TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 


Hard, hard indeed, was the contest for 
freedom, and the struggle for independ- 
ence. The golden sun of liberty had 
well-nigh set in the gloom of an eternal 
night, ere its radiant beams illumined our 
western horizon. Had not the tutelar 
saint of Columbia hovered around the 
American camp, and presided over her 
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destinies, freedom must have met with 
an untimely grave. Never can we sufh- 
ciently admire the wisdom of those 
statesmen, and the skill and bravery of 
those unconquerable veterans, who, by 
their unwearied exertions in the cabinet 
and in the field, achieved for us the glor- 
ious revolution. Never can we duly ap- 
preciate the merits of Washington, who, 
with but a handful of undisciplined yeo- 
manry, triumphed over a royal army, and 
prostrated the Lion of England at the 
feet of the American Eagle. His name 
—so terrible to bis foes, so welcome to 
his friends—shall live forever upon the 
brightest page of the historian, and be 
remembered with the warmest emotions 
of gratitude and pleasure by those whom 
he has contributed to make happy, and 
by all mankind, when kings, and princes, 
and nobles, for ages, shall have sunk into 
their merited oblivion. Unlike them, he 


needs not the assistance of the sculptor or 
the architect to perpetuate his memory; 
he needs no princely dome, no monu- 
mental pile, no stately pyramid, whose 
towering height shall pierce the stormy 
clouds, and rear its lofty head to heaven, 
to tell posterity his fame. 


His deeds, his 
worthy deeds alone, have rendered him 
immortal !—W. 7. Harrison. Feb. 74. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 

\The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the 
bells ; 

Rise up—for you the flag is sapien you the 
bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d anata, for you 
the shores a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale 
and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
At and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
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Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck where my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Walt Whitman. 


THE SHIP OF STATE. 


Break up the Union of these States, be- 
cause there are acknowledged evils in 
our system? Is it soeasy a matter, then, 
to make everything in the actual world 
conform exactly to the ideal pattern we 
have conceived, in our minds, of absolute 
right? Suppose the fatal blow were 
struck, and the bonds which fasten to- 
gether these States were severed, would 
the evils and mischiefs that would be ex- 
perienced by those who are actually 
members of this vast Republican Com- 
munity be all that would ensue? Cer- 
tainly not. We are connected with the 
several nations and races of the world as 
no other people has ever been connected. 
We have opened our doors, and invited 
emigration to our soil from all lands. 
Our invitation has been accepted. 
Thousands have come at our bidding. 
Thousands more are on the way. Other 
thousands still are standing a tip-toe on 
the shores of the Old World, eager to 
find a passage to the land where bread 
may be had for labor, and where man is 
treated as man. In our political family 
almost all nations are represented. The 
several varieties of the race are here sub- 
jected to a social fusion, out of which 
Providence designs to form a new man. 

We are in this way teaching the world 
a great lesson—namely, that men of dif- 
ferent languages, habits, manners, and 
creeds, can live together, and vote to- 
gether, and, if not pray and worship to- 
gether, yet in near vicinity, and do all in 
peace, and be, for certain purposes at 
least, one people. And is not this lesson 
of some value to the world, especially if 
we can teach it, not by theory merely, 
but through a successful example? Has 
not this lesson, thus conveyed, some con- 
nection with the world’s progress toward 
that far-off period to which the human 
mind looks for the fulfilment of its vision 
of a perfect social state? It may safely 
be asserted that this Union could not be 
dissolved without disarranging and con- 
vulsing every part of the globe. Not in 
the indulgence of a vain confidence did 
our fathers build the Ship of State, and 
launch it upon the waters. We will ex- 
claim, in the noble words of Longfellow: 
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Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, Kyte 3 and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock— 
’Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and empests roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee ! 

—W. P. Lunt. Feb, 21. 


THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 


Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun; 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name, and my place, and my tomb all for- 
gotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won; 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Up and away, like the odors of sunset, 
That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes 
So be my life—a thing felt but not noticed, [on, 
And I but remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in freshness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed 
up and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The nameand the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for—let them be our 
story, 
We ourselves but remembered by what we 
have done. 


I need not be missed if my life has been bearing 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently on) 
The bloom,and the fruit,and the seed of itsseason; 
I shall still beremembered by what I havedone. 


I need not be missed if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I 
have sown ; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed 
by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have 
spoken— 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown 
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Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I 
have done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying; 
So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown ; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remem- 
bered ; 
Yes—but remembered by what I have done. 
Hloratius Bonar. 


IN THE NURSERY. 


It had happened that amongst our nur- 
sery collection of books was the Bible, 
illustrated with many pictures. And in 
long dark evenings, as my three sisters 
with myself sat by the firelight round the 
guard of our nursery, no book was so 
much in request amongst us. It ruled 
us and swayed us as mysteriously as 
music. One young nurse, whom we 
all loved, before any candle had been 
lighted, would often strain her eyes to 
read it for us ; and, sometimes, according 
to her simple powers, would endeavor to 
explain what we found obscure. We, the 
children, were all constitutionally 
touched with pensiveness; the fitful 
gloom and sudden lambencies of the 
room by firelight suited our evening state 
of feelings ; and they suited, also, the di- 
vine revelations of power and mysterious 
beauty which awed us. Above all, 
the story of a just man—man and yet 
not man, real above all things, and yet 
shadowy above all things, who had suf- 
fered the passion of death in Palestine— 
slept upon our minds like early dawn upon 
the waters.—De Quincey. Feb. 28. 





THE Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association met 
at Harrisburg on February 3d, and de- 
cided to hold the next meeting of the 
Association at Gettysburg, July 4th, 5th, 
6th and 7th. The opening session will 
be held on the afternoon of July 4th, and 
both afternoon and evening will be de- 
voted to patriotic exercises; if possible, 
some orator of national reputation will be 
secured. There will be mass meetings of 
the Association on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, and round- 
table conferences on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons. Friday afternoon 
will be devoted to sight-seeing, but as the 
afternoon session will adjourn at an early 
hour, pleasure trips will form a part of 
the daily programme. The Committee 
has every reason to believe that this will 
be one of the largest and best meetings of 
the Association that has ever been held. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON 
CHARACTER. 


N this complex present-day system of 
education it is difficult to say with any 
degree of certainty just what influence 
any one branch of study may have on the 
formation and development of character. 
A well-rounded character being the pro- 
duct of every possible good influence that 
can be brought to bear upon it, we must 
give due weight to the part played by 
each one; yet, at the same time, one 
must admit there are certain grand 
agencies at work in the world for the up- 
building of the individual that are recog- 
nized as of paramount value. Among 
these music certainly holds. high rank. 
It lies in the deepest part of man—his 
spiritual nature, that which responds only 
to the God-given, to the noblest and the 
purest things of creation. And this is 
the only standard by which music can be 
worthily judged for its influence on char- 
acter building. 

If we look at some of the requirements 
of this study, we shall understand the 
practical workings of its influence on the 
character. Music is not only an art, re- 
quiring its successful votary to be an 
artist by nature, but it is also a science, 
and must be mastered as such. The ex- 
actitude of any science demands the exer- 
ercise and consequent cultivation of 
patience, clearness of thought, persever- 
ance, self abnegation, precision, honesty, 
fidelitv, in short, about all the good 
qualities ever found in the human being, 
added to enthusiasm and common sense 
in generous measure. There is no shirk- 
ing possible, not even for a day, if great 
heights are to be won. Only patient, 
faithful, steady climbing will gain the 
lofty peak where music holds her har- 
monious sway. 

The accumulated result of daily discip- 
line is a strength which no common in- 
fluence can affect, and if this daily discip- 
line has been in connection with so beau- 
tiful and ennobling an art as music, a 
shield and safeguard for life has become 
the possession of the faithful music 
student. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the best 
life has to offer may be seemingly per- 
verted, and the nobler the cause the 
fiercer the attack of evil will be upon it. 
But, if the evil be not innate to the char- 
acter or the cause, there is always strength 
given to resist it. The weakness of char- 
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acter which prefers low companionship to 
that of refinement, which chooses scenes 
of hilarious frivolity rather than those of 
studious earnestness, and habits of in- 
dulgence instead of elevating modes of 
conduct, will demean any calling in life, 
even that of divine music, which should 
not, therefore, be held responsible for this 
lack of character, but looked upon rather 
as a possible restraining influence. 

One aspect of the influence of a musi- 
cal career on the life of its devotees is the 
very pleasant fact that music proves the 
‘*Open Sesame’’ to every door, flinging 
down the artificial barriers of social dis- 
tinction, birth, wealth, and even race. 
He who is worthy the name of Master 
Musician is not debarred entrance to 
royal palaces, nor is there a more wel- 
come or helpful visitor to the humble cot 
of pain than a singer of sweet melodies. 

The true mission of the musician is to 
bear the message of self-forgetfulness to 
mortals, and to turn their thoughts to the 
Creator of Divine Harmony. What more 
noble calling, what more holy influence 
on human character! It is only those 
who have ‘‘clean hands and a pure 
heart’’ that shall ascend the heights and 
stand face to face with the Divine Muse. 
—Anna von Rydingsvard. 





IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL: IV. 





BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 





VERY thing must have its first time, 
and the teacher who boasted that in 
quarter of a century’s experience she had 
never been kept away from school by the 
weather, not even during the blizzard of 
1888, enjoyed Emerson’s ‘‘ tumultuous 
privacy of storm,’’ not for one day only, 
but for three. On the fourth morning 
she resolved to do or die, and went forth 
to trample that paltry two feet of snow 
under foot. 

A road across the fields having been 
partly broken the day before, I reached 
the school-house without adventure, ex- 
cepting that it took me three times as 
long as usual, engaged the one boy who 
lives near by to shovel snow, built a good 
fire, and waited, but no pupils came; all 
the men and large boys were busy break- 
ing roads, or doing the extra farm work 
that a big snow makes necessary. 

This was a golden opportunity to ac- 
complish the odds and ends always 
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awaiting the leisure hour that so seldom | 
comes. First I made a raid on the book | 
closet, which I had never yet thoroughly | 
explored, and unearthed some treasures | 
that I did not know were there, the chief ! 
of these being several arithmetics by dif- | 
ferent authors. It is a great deal easier 
to use supplementary problems that are 
already compiled, than to manufacture 
them when wanted; and, if they are in 
a book, one of the pupils can put them on 
the board and save the teacher’s time. 

After a morning spent in house-clean- 
ing, I ate my solitary dinner with a rel- 
ish, and then set to work to mounta 
number of pictures for the children to 
draw, which I had cut from various 
papers. In the days of my Normal 
School education, drawing from objects 
was not in vogue, and I have never found 
time to remedy this defect in my profes- 
sional training. I know the new educa- 
tor says that it is time wasted to draw 
from the flat, but I have found my lim- 
ited skill in this direction very useful to 
me, aside from the training that it gives 
to eye and hand; so I teach my pupils 
designing @ /a Prof. Little, and encour- 
age them to draw from the flat whenever 
they have time; it makes excellent seat 
work, especially for the little folks, and 
some of them are acquiring a good deal 
of skill. At least, I am not guilty of the 
folly of placing an object before the 
pupils, drawing it on the board, and then 
allowing the pupils to copy my drawing, 
and call it drawing from the object. 

Writing is another branch that I can 
hardly claim to teach. I found the 
pupils using vertical copy-books, and I 
at once practiced that style of penman- 
ship until I could ‘‘ draw’’ vertical letters 
on the board with a fair degree of accu- 
racy, for the little folks to imitate. Aside 
from that I simply have the pupils write 
in their copies three times a week, mark- 
ing each page as it is finished, calling at- 
tention to defects that can be remedied 
on the next page, and giving commenda- 
tion when it is due. Most of the pupils 
write neatly and legibly, and so long as 
they do this I am satisfied. 

While working at my drawing-cards I 
looked up and discovered that it was 





raining ; I closed the house and started 
for home in a hurry, but before reaching 
there I was clad in a coat of mail. It 
rained most of the night, and the next 
morning the two feet of snow was trans- 








formed into two feet of slush; the roads 
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were impassable except for men with 
long rubber boots. We have unexpect- 
edly had a week’s vacation in the middle 
of the winter, and, if Old Prob keeps on 
breaking the records, the week may pro- 
long itself to two. 


A BAD DAY IN SCHOOL. 


It will perhaps be a source of encour- 
agement to some young teacher whose 
days are not all as smooth as she could 
wish, to know that even a veteran who is 
growing gray and wrinkled in the service 
has her trials and tribulations ; so I am 
going to tell about a bad day—one of 
those days when all the children seem 
determined to talk, when every lock-box 
(scholar’s companion) in the room falls 
and spills it contents, when all the boots 
scrape on the floor, and when every 
nerve in the teacher’s body is tingling. It 
is just possible that the teacher’s nerves 
are at the bottom of the whole trouble. 

Things kept getting worse and worse 
until writing-time, which follows the 
afternoon recess; then most of the boys 
(and some of the girls) suddenly had 
trouble with their throats and noses. 
First one would clear his throat in a very 
natural way, and then another would 
blow his nose with a good deal of delib- 
eration, until it was evident that there 
was an epidemic ; and yet I was not able 
to detect any signs passing from one to 
another. By a supreme effort I kept my- 
self from the folly of scolding, but when 
the period was over, I said that we would 
have another writing -lesson after school. 

When four o’clock came, I dismissed 
the girls, the smallest boy, and one of the 
Indians, who has had a perfect conduct 
record during the winter. The other 
boys were set to writing, and were dis- 
missed one at a time, those who worked 
most quietly being allowed to go first. 
One little fellow, after going out, fired 
the end of the broom-handle against the 
door, as a parting shot. The last to go 
was an Indian boy that I thought had 
been quite disorderly, but he told me in 
self-defense that the large boy back of 
him had chalked a girl’s name on his 
coat. He had shown admiration for this 
girl soon after starting to school, and the 
other boys had teased him unmercifully. 

While I was closing the school-house I 
tried to think of a new rule for the sup- 
pression of talking, and of some punish- 
ment that would be severe enough for 
the boys that threw the broom-handle 
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and made the chalk-mark; but when I 
got out into the fresh air my mood 
changed. [recalled our last bit of mem- 
ory work, a gem from Ruskin: 

‘*Do not think of your faults; still less of 
others’ faults; in every person who comes 
near you, look for what is good and strong ; 
honor that; rejoice in it; and you, as you 
can, try to imitate it; and your faults will 
drop off like dead leaves when their time 
comes.”’ 

I said to myself, ‘‘ What’s the use of 
turning mole-hills into mountains? Pun- 
ishment should always be the last resort. 
To-morrow will be a good time to make 
a diversion.’’ I went to bed early, had 
a good night’s sleep, and got up ‘‘right 
end foremost.’’ After the opening exer- 
cises I said to the pupils, ‘‘ You may 
take pencil and paper and write what I 
am going to put on the board;’’ and this 
is what I placed there: 

If all the pupils talked whenever they 
felt like it, the school would be very noisy. 

One pupil should not do what it would be 
wrong for all to do. 

Every pupil can keep from talking with- 
out permission if he tries. 

Pupils who are quiet and orderly give 
great pleasure to their teacher.’’ 

Then I said, ‘‘ Keep that paper lying 
on your desk to-day, and every time that 
you talk put a mark down. When re- 
cess comes I shall ask those who have 
not talked at all to raise their hands.”’ 
An expedient of this kind is helpful, be- 
cause it emphasizes the duty of self-con- 
trol; when it loses its efficacy, as it is apt 
to do as soon as the novelty wears off, 
the teacher must devise something else 
that will give an impulse in the same di- 
rection. 

At recess I detained the broom-handle 
boy, and asked him, with a smile on my 
face, ‘‘ Carroll, why did you throw the 
broom-handle against the door last 
night ?”’ 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he 
replied, ‘‘ For fun.”’ 

‘* You don’t fire broom-handles against 
your door at home in that way, do you ?”’ 

** Sometimes I do.’’ 

** What does your mother say to that ?’’ 

‘‘O I don’t do it when she’s at home.”’ 

‘“Do you think it would be fun to 
shoot that broom-handle at that tree 
about a hundred times ?’’ 

He looked at me with a comical ex- 
pression, but answered that he thought it 
would. 

“All right,’’ I replied; ‘‘ You get the 
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broom and I’ll look at you from the win- 
dow.’’ I watched him for about five 
minutes; as soon as I left the window he 
stopped, and when he brought the broom 
back, he said he had enough of that kind’ 
of fun. A boy does this kind of mischief 
to make the teacher angry; if she doesn’t 
get angry it isn’t worth while to try it 
another time. 

At noon I talked to the boy who had 
chalked James’ back. I suggested to him 
pleasantly that if he were in James’ place, 
he would not like to have a dozen boys 
teasing and tormenting him continually; 
that I thought they had carried their 
nonsense too far, and that it was time for 
them tostop. He took my reproof in the 
spirit in which it was given, and has been 
as good a boy as I could ask ever since. 
The bad day was followed by one of the 
best and quietest days of the winter. 
Moral: If you want children’s faults to 
drop off, don’t emphasize them; em- 
phasize their virtues instead. 


A NEW PUPIL. 


Probably in at least half of our schools 
there are one or more pupils that are ‘‘ not 
a’ there,’’ as the Scotch say, and then the 
teacher must wrestle with the difficult 
problem of what to do with them. Jan- 
uary brought me a pupil of this char- 
acter in the shape of a boy of sixteen. I 
had heard of him through the other 
pupils, and had selfishly hoped that his 
education was completed. When he 
made his advent, his little sister brought. 
me the message, ‘‘ Pap says, just learn 
Ivan to read, and write, and cipher.’’ 

I had learned that during his previous. 
school career, Ivan had often acted in 
such a silly way in class as to set all the 
other pupils to laughing; so upon re- 
ceipt of this message, I decided that I 
would not put him in any class, but 
would give him individual instruction at 
his seat, where nearly all the pupils are 
behind him. By a simple arithmetical 
calculation, I found that after deducting 
recesses and general exercises, each pupil 
is entitled to ten minutes of my time dur- 
ing school hours. 

I started Ivan at the beginning of the 
arithmetic, giving him problems to work 
every morning until recess; after recess 
I look over his work. The rest of the 
morning he studies spelling and writes 
sentences for the words, reciting his les- 
son the first thing in the afternoon. Then 
I give him a selection, either prose or 
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poetry, to copy with ink in a blank book, 
and this affords occupation until recess ; 
he does not work steadily, but spends a 
good deal of time watching the doings of 
the other pupils. After recess he reads 
three or four American History stories; 
I question him about these next morn- 
ing, and hear him read a page orally. 

This kind of school life soon became 
monotonous ; he was accustomed to being 
an object of interest to the other pupils, 
and felt that he must do something to 
create a sensation; so he came in and 
went out in a peculiar way, and fre- 
quently made unnecessary noises. After 
trying two or three experiments, I found 
that losing his recess had a salutary 
effect; he is still troublesome occasion- 
ally, but not enough so to interfere with 
the general work ot the school. 

My predecessor had patience with the 
boy for eight years, and succeeded in 
teaching him to read fairly well in the 
third reader (though his enunciation is 
very faulty), to spell quite hard words 
if he has some idea of their meaning (he 
seems to have no conception of the 
sounds of the letters), to write legibly 
(except that he forms half a dozen letters 
incorrectly), aud to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide, with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy ; he has just reached long divis- 
ion, and is not very strong in that. 
Seeing the result of her efforts, I am en- 
couraged to add my mite, and hope his 
three months’ schooling will at least not 
be time thrown away. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


One morning while we were at our 
usual work there came a knock at the 
door; one of the girls opened it and ad- 
mitted a young Indian gentleman from 
Carlisle, who had come to inquire about 
the progress of the three Indian pupils. 
I use the word gentleman in its best 
American sense, for if our visitor had 
been a lineal descendent of one of the 
worthies that came over in the May- 
flower, his manner could not have been 
more quiet, modest, and self-respecting. 
As we shook hands he stated his errand, 
and, telling him to make himself at 
home, I went on with the arithmetic les- 
son. He interviewed each boy so quietly 
as not to distuyb us in the least, and 
then, recess time having arrived, he inter- 
viewed me, asking a few questions that 
were right to the point, and making some 
notes in his book. In twenty minutes he 
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had transacted his business, and was off 
to visit other schools in the vicinity. 
After he had gone, I discovered that he 
could hardly have been looked upon with 
greater respect by the school boys if he 
had been the President of the United 
States, for he was no other than the cap- 
tain of the Carlisle foot-ball team, whose 
brilliant kicking during the past season 
won the applause of the whole athletic 
world. Hitherto I have had some doubt 
as to the ethical value of the great Anglo- 
American game; but if a few years of 
inter-collegiate football, plus its scholas- 
tic accompaniments, can transform the 
Indian of the plains into the cultured 
man of affairs, then I am ready to shout 
with the athletes, ‘‘ Football forever!’’ 


<i 
> 





AN interesting convention of the City, 
Borough and Township Superintendents 
was in session at Harrisburg on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 28th and 
March rst. The School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania met on Wednes- 
day noon, also atthe State Capital. Both 
bodies were in session on the afternoon of 
that day, the Superintendents adjourning 
on Wednesday evening and the Directors 
on Thursday evening. There were busy 
sessions at these conventions, and the 
reader will find many subjects of live edu- 
cational interest presented and discussed. 





ERIE’sS magnificent new public library 
building was dedicated on Thursday, 
February 16, 1899. Andrew Carnegie 
sent a check for $5,000. Ten thousand 
volumes are now upon the shelves, and 
every courtesy is extended to professional 
men, laborers, and mechanics who wish 
to consult these books. In this respect 
the city of Erie has caught the modern 
spirit which may be crystallized in the 
maxim: The worst abuse of a library is 
not to use it. 

Andrew Carnegie recently offered the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege $100,000 towards a library building, 
on the condition that the State of Penn- 
sylvania give annually the sum of $10,- 
ooo to keep it up, and make the neces- 
sary addition of new books in the differ- 
ent departments, which we trust may be 
granted. The authorities of the city of 
Erie were better able to help themselves. 
After the necessary legislation was se- 
cured, the citizens supported the move- 
ment, and a new era has dawned for the 
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county and city on the banks of Lake 
Erie. What city will follow next ? Supt. 
Missimer is to be congratulated that dur- 
ing his administration the seed he helped 
to sow has borne fruit so bountifully. 





THERE is no system of circulating 
libraries 1n Pennsylvania, and in this re- 
spect we are behind New York, Ohio 
and other States. Since the State Col- 
lege was established for the education of 
our farmers, it may be in order to raise 
the question whether in connection with 
the proposed library a circulating depart- 
ment could be established for the benefit 
of rural communities. The hope of such 
an addition would go far to secure popu- 
lar sentiment in favor of the annual ap- 
propriation which will be needed to se- 
cure Mr. Carnegie’s gift. A generation 
hence the results will be seen in the su- 
perior intelligence of those who till the 
soil, or spend their days away from the 
centres of population. 





ONE of the best discussions at the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A., which held its sessions at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on February 21-23, turned on 
the value of the school library. A 
library in every school-room, a teacher 
familiar with the books, and capable of 
directing the reading of the pupils along 
helpful lines, and a School Board with 
the good sense to follow reliable advice 
in the purchase of new books, are the 
three things perhaps most needed in very 
many sections of our land. 





ANOTHER delightful feature of the 
meeting at Columbus was the luncheon 
given by Hon. O. T. Corson to the mem- 
bers of the Educational Press Association. 
In fact, everything was done to make the 
meeting profitable and enjoyable. The 
usual complaints due to overcrowding at 
the headquarters were heard, but this can 
not be avoided by any efforts on the part 


of the local committee. Supt. Shawan | 


and his colleagues did everything that 
could be expected, and many were the 
praises elicited by his energy and execu- 
tive ability. 





THE exercises held March rst, in con- 
nection with the annual commencement 
of the Indian Training School at Carlisle, 
included the gymnastic, military and cal- 
isthenic drills. In the evening the ‘‘ex- 
perience meeting’’ was held in the gym- 
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nasium. Captain Pratt’s report shows 
841 pupils—444 boys and 397 girls. Of 
this number 266 are in the country towns 
attending public and private schools with 
white children. The earnings were $21,- 
725 50, out of which the pupils saved 
$8,307.11. There are 71 tribes represented, 
from every State and Territory west of the 
Mississippi, and from several States east 
of thatriver. The school was established 
in 1879, and last year the goverment ap- 
propriated $111,000, on the basis of $167 
per student. This is one of the import- 
ant schools, not only of the nation, but 
of the world; and the moving and in- 
forming spirit here from first to last has 
been Captain R. H. Pratt, an officer of the 
United States regular army. 





THE following questions were sub- 
mitted by Mr. I. A. Cleaver, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Direc- 
tors’ Association, to all the Superintend- 
ents of Schools in Pennsylvania: 

1. Do you know of any needed legisla- 
tion for our schools? If so, what? 

2. How is the Compulsory Law work- 
ing in your county ? 

3. How would a reduction in State 
appropriation affect your county? 

Replies were received from forty-seven 
counties and eighteen cities and _bor- 
oughs. A// of these unqualifiedly and 
emphatically say that a reduction of the 
State appropriation would be disastrous to 
the public schools, by reducing the num- 
ber of months taught, and the salaries 
paid, which would sadly interfere with 
the present efficiency of the work. All 
but two speak most favorably of the re- 
sults from the Compulsory Law. Many 
express themselves in favor of the seven- 
months’ term, and earnestly favor the 
policy that each school district should 
collect, at the very least, as much money 
in taxes as it receives from the State in 
the way of appropriation. 

The proceedings of the Directors’ Con- 
vention will be found in this number of 
The Journal, those of the Superintendents’ 
meeting will appear in the April number. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
bill extending the minimum school term 
to seven months; declaring it to be the 
sense of the Association that no school 
district should receive more of the annual 
State appropriation than such district had 
levied the year previous; disapproving 
the proposition to provide for State uni- 
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formity of text books, and the publication 
of the same under State authority; favor- 
ing the appointment by the Governor of 
an Educational Commission of eleven per- 
sous to make inquiry and report to the 
next Legislature a bill or plan by which 
existing school laws can be harmonized 
and amended so as to improve our pres- 
ent system of education. The Legislative 
Committee reported in favor of the bills 
increasing the minimum school term and 
limiting district school appropriations to 
the amount of the preceding appropria- 
tion. The delay in mailing the March 
number, which is larger than usual, is 
due to the fact that the meeting reported 
was not held until March 1st and 2d. We 
have pushed it out as promptly as possible. 





Hon. Cuas. G. DAwEs, Treasurer, un- 
der date of March 4th, writing from the 
office of the Commissioner-General for the 
United States to the Paris Exposition of 
1900, acknowledges a second contribution 
from the high school of Lancaster, and 
says: ‘‘The Pennsylvania contributions 
are starting anew. Will send you a fur- | 
ther statement within a few days.”’ 
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IN the January number of 7he Journal 
there was an idea in ‘‘ What the Visitor 
Heard.’’ The article should have been 
credited to School Education. We think 
the credit was given as we found it. Old 
Dr. Burrowes used to say that it was 
‘‘ worth while to read a book’”’ if he got 
‘fone or two ideas’’ from it. We think 
it pays to publish an article if there is 
one pronounced idea in it for a thought- 
ful reader, the rest may be mere selvedge 
or fustian. We havea tamiliar saying in 
school, ‘‘ Ideas are worth a dollar each,”’ 
and now and then a boy gets from it a 
thought that is worth more than a dollar. 





THE Committee on State Normal 
Schools appointed by the Normal Section 
of the N. E. A. also held several meet- 
ings in which the details of their forth- 
coming report were carefully discussed. 
Prof. T. B. Noss, who is President of the 
Normal School Section, has agreed to 
prepare for the appendix an account of 
the Normal Schools of Germany, and Dr. 
G. M. Philips, of West Chester, has been 
invited to prepare a similar report on the 
English Normal Schools. 
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DIRECTORS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors was called ro order in 
the assembly room of the High School 
at Harrisburg on Wednesday, March rst, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., by President H. H. 
Hubbert, of Philadelphia. 

The opening devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rev. E. S. Hassler, of 
Somerset Co. 

Hon. J. D. Patterson, Mayor of Harris- 
burg, in a brief address, welcomed tho 
members of the Convention to the capital 
city, and wished them a pleasant and 
profitable session. 

The response to the welcome was read 
by the Chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee, Mr. I. A. Cleaver, as follows: 

Your Executive Committee, with unani- 
mity and wisdom, selected the Chief Execu- 
tive of this Capital City, to extend to our 
State Association the city’s good-will and 
welcome, as we meet to discuss problems 
that not only concern the best interests and 
success of this city, but reach beyond its 
confines into those of every other city and 
county in our grand Commonwealth. My 
colleagues upon this committee with no less 





unanimity, but with little if any wisdom, 
assumed and decreed that, by an imaginary 
unwritten law of this infant organization— 
too young to have any unwritten laws—the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
because he had nothing else to do—should 
respond to the Mayor’s kind greetings. 

At all times and under all circumstances, 
such selection is a very high honor, and one 
to be greatly appreciated. The speaker can 
imagine the great pleasure that such selec- 
tion would bring to one possessed of elo- 
quence and the power of oratory that would 
enable him to distinguish himself as he re- 
sponded to that eloquence and oratory that 
has so pleasantly entertained us, as these 
most cordial and royal greetings have come 
to us from His Honor Mayor Patterson; but 
to your humble servant it has served only 
to arouse wicked thoughts, as he has been 
led thereby to break that portion of the 
Decalogue which commands, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not covet anything which is thy neigh- 
bor’s.”’ 

In the plainest language permit me, 
therefore, as the representative of this body, 
to convey to this city through its represen- 
tative, His Honor Mayor Patterson, our 
sincere appreciation of the cordial greetings 
and the hospitality so generously proffered 
us. When I wrote to him nearly four 
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months since, that we were coming to Har- 
risburg with our Convention at this time, he 
then promptly conveyed to me the response 
that he has so generously emphasized 1n our 


| 


presence to-day, by saying: ‘‘ Well, come! | 


and we will take care of you.”’ 

There is one fact, however, in connection 
with these guests that come to day, that 
should be borne in mind: that he is wel- 
coming an association imbued with the vast 


| boards. 


importance of its work, and individual re- | 


sponsibility therefor; 
claim the privilege of paying their own ex- 


that its delegates | 


penses, for a two days’ conference in order | 


that the great work entrusted to their care 
may be rendered more efficient. The knowl- 
edge of this fact doubtless inspired him 
when he so liberally and hospitably placed 
the city at our disposal, with a feeling of 
security and comfort, which doubtless al- 
layed all fears lest we might take it away 
with us. 

It is eminently appropriate, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these representatives of our muni- 
cipal and State governments should greet 
this body of educators. For, if these gov- 
ernments of the people are to be satisfactor- 
ally maintained and perpetuated /or the 
people, it will be dy the people who are 
trained to frugality and fidelity as the offi- 
cials of these institutions, in this great in- 
stitution which we represent, which our 
State now so generously fosters, and we be- 
lieve in the future will even more liberally 
endow—this greatest of all levers—the pub- 
lic school system of our grand old Common- 
wealth. 


A vote of thanks was given the Mayor 
for his kindly expression of welcome. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


President Hubbert then delivered the 
following address: 


It is with a deep sense of personal appre- 
ciation that I open the proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, and I esteem it 
a distinguished honor to have been chosen 
to preside over the deliberations of the repre- 
sentatives of the numerous school boards in 
whose care are entrusted the public educa- 
tional interests of our Commonwealth. I 
cannot refrain from congratulating you upon 
the successful growth and sturdy strength 
which has been developed during the short 
three years’ existence of our organization, 
and you are also to be congratulated upon 
the many evidences which give assurance 
of the permanence and fuiure usefulness of 
our Association. It will continue to endure 
and flourish so long as the motives which 

rom pted its origin shall continue to actuate 
its eflorts and exert an influence in favor of 
a wiser and more disinterested policy of 
school government. 

With such motives controlling these con- 
ventions, the ogee spirit of our or- 
ganization will soon impress every county 
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and school district of the State. The school 
director of our day is superior in almost all 
respects to his earlier predecessors. We 
have made decided progress in recent years 
in the character and personnel of our school 
They are chosen with greater re- 
gard to their personal character and qualifi- 
cations than in former times. This is a 
hopeful indication, and in itself will con- 
tribute more to the accomplishment of true 
reform in school management than any re- 
formatory legislation which could be pro- 
posed; for it will be admitted, that intell- 
gence, morality and honesty in the school 
board are the most potent elements that can 
enter into the composition and development 
of the best devised plan of school adminis- 
tration. I would not be understood as ad- 
vocating college or university culture or 
pedagogical training as necessary qualifica- 
tions, however much these acquirements are 
to be appreciated and coveted; for there is 
often the tendency, in such as possess only 
these attainments, to fail in grasping the 
practical executive obligations of official 
station and to waste their energies in the 
theoretical and Utopian realm. Neither is it 
necessary that the school director should 
possess the ability to conduct a scholastic 
exaniination in order to determine the teach- 
ing qualifications of applicants for the posi- 
tion of teacher. These requirements and 
responsibilities more properly belong to the 
Department of Superintendence and the 
Normal Training Schools. The most trouble- 
some nuisance it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to meet in the schoolroom was a school 
director who conceived it to be his supreme 
duty to make long and frequent visits to 
the schools to criticise the methods of teach- 
ing and instruct the teacher how the youth- 
ful intellects under her care should be 
guided to comprehend the abstruse prob- 
lems of the class-room. On the other hand, 
one of the most useful and competent school 
directors I have ever known was a man 
whose school privileges in his youth had 
been extremely limited, whose grammar 
was a marvel, and whose penmanship was 
more hieroglyphical than legible; but the 
practical common sense and mechanical 
genius of this director made him a treasure, 
appreciated by his school board, by every 
teacher and, I was going to say, by every 
pupil in his district, for the material and 
sanitary comforts and improvements which 
emanated from his inventive brain were 
apparent on every hand in the schools of his 
jurisdiction. These illustrations are not in- 
tended to depreciate culture and intelligence 
in the school boards, for we cannot have the 
standard placed too high in this particular; 
but the necessity for that kind of knowledge 
and executive ability which secures thor- 
ough organization and can plan for prop- 
erly constructed school-buildings and their 
equipment must be recognized, since no 
higher responsibility is imposed upon a 
school board than that which demands the 
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best school-houses, replete with all appli- 
ances and safe-guards which contribute to 
the comfort, health and well-being of the 
child. 

School administration has beeu the sub- 
ject of much legislation among the several 
states. Statesmen and legislators through 
all periods of our history have given their 
best thought and most earnest labors to the 
problem, and yet the demand in our time for 
a more effective method of administration 
is, if possible, more strenuous and insistent 
than at any other period of our school his- 
tory. A general State system of control 
that would apply equally to the small dis- 
trict and large towns and cities seems to 
have many advocates, but it is doubtful if 
this can be accomplished with any degree 
of success for the reason that country dis- 
tricts and city districts vary so widely in 
their conditions and necessities that no plan 
yet proposed has been found to be suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet so many varied re- 

uirements. It must be admitted that uni- 
ormity among all the States of our Union 
would be of an advantage if viewed from a 
national stand-point. This uniformity 
would promote the school interests, and 
would unquestionably strengthen the edu- 
cational power of the Nation. The best and 
most efficient administration should be 
sought and adopted by all the states, each 
being independent of the other in its official 
control, thus preserving the elements of 
state sovereignty. Centralization under a 
national control, is an idea not to be enter- 
tained for a moment. It has been a prin- 
ciple from the beginning that the states in- 
dividually should make provision for the 
education of the young, and state super- 
vision should therefore remain unimpaired, 
since it is the most popular theory of our 
educational system and o- certainly proved 
to be the best adapted to our needs. 

The Pennsylvania method of administra- 
tion is patterned upon this principle, and in 
a general way meets the necessities of local 
conditions fairly well. The school boards 
are limited in their official capacity to the 
school districts in which they exist. But 
these district limitations necessarily pre- 
vent uniformity, and interfere with all ef- 
forts at unification which should be secured 
in every state, and under which the entire 
school population could receive equal school 
privileges. The district method of control 
prevails in most, if not in all of the states, 
and any plan which proposes to replace it 
with a more concentrated authority meets 
at once with a strong and effectual protest. 
This is doubtless due to the idea which took 
root at the very origin of our Public School 
System, viz.: that the states individually 
should make provision for the education of 
their youth, and that the educational laws 
should be formulated so as to carry into ef- 


fect the popular thought upon this subject; 
and any Ye 3 designed to bring about a 
ed method of management, must 
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recognize this cherished opinion, if it is to 
meet with success. It will doubtless be ad- 
mitted that if the state is under obligation 
to provide for the education of its children, 
it certainly follows, as a consistent proposi- 
tion, that the state should have some gen- 
eral control and authority over the schools 
within its borders. 

This theory is a practical one, and in my 
judgment can be put into execution by the 
establishment of a State Board of Educa- 
tion, to be appointed by the Governor or 
Legislature. Its duties and authority 
should be general, in its oversight of all the 
school districts and educational institutions 
receiving state aid by appropriations. It 
should have charge of the State School 
Fund and should be responsible for its 
equitable distribution, and see that it is 
scrupulously applied to the object for which 
it is appropriated. Such a Board should 
hold an advisory relation to the Local 
Boards and should fix a uniform standard of 
qualification for teachers’ certificates, pro- 
vide uniform courses of studies for schools 
of all grades, and fix the basis upon which 
the school tax shall be assessed. The State 
Superintendent of Instruction should be a 
member of this Board and the work of col- 
lecting the school statistics made a part of 
its duties. This is but a general outline of 
the powers to be vested in the State Board 
of Education, and all other details of govern- 
ment could be so incorporated as not to in- 
terfere or abridge any of the perogatives of 
the School Directors. Pennsylvania has 
made rapid progress in the development of 
her schools. Her liberality to these institu- 
tions has been unmatched by any of her 
sister states, and her magnificent ci cs spare 
tions, which now amount to sixty-four per 
cent. of her revenues, have stimulated the 
school authorities to maintain the best and 
freest school system in operation anywhere 
in the United States and to give a more ad- 
vanced education to her youth than is af- 
forded in almost any other Commonwealth. 
The only cloud upon her educational record 
is the failure to pay the school funds over 
to the several school districts with that 
Se which the wealth and financial 

onor of the State justifies us to expect. 
No reform is so widely demanded as that 
which shall correct this evil, and secure the 
distribution of the school appropriations 
when due. It is well known that in some of 
our school districts too much dependence is 
placed upon the State appropriation for the 
support of the schools; the collection of 
taxes being lamentably insufficient to meet 
requirements, or else not levied or collected 
at all, thus placing upon the State the 
whole burden of support. This cannot but 
work incalculable injury to the schools, for 
no district can meet essential demands and 
maintain good schools from the State ap- 
propriation alone ; and, unless this is sup- 
plemented by revenues from local taxation, 
the schools will be inferior and the children 
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must suffer from inadequate school facili- 
ties. Furthermore, such neglect on the part 
of School Boards, if continued, will in time 
jeopardize their proportion of the State 
Fund. 

We are again threatened with the proposi- 
tion that the State should publish the school 
text-books, a bill to this effect having been 
offered in the Legislature now in session. 
I can scarcely imagine a more serious men- 
ace and injury to the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s work and the efficiency of our 
schools than such an enactment, and our 
disapproval should be expressed in the 
strongest possible protest against it. The 
movement in favor of lengthening the school 
term should have our unqualified approval. 
The munificence of Pennsylvania in her large 
appropriation to the schools places upon 
every county the most binding obligation 
to extend the school term to the longest 
possible limits, so that the benefits derived 
therefrom shall be conferred upon every 


school district. We are invested with the | 
highest official obligations that can be con- | 


ferred. Public education in its importance 
and influence to the present and future gen- 
erations cannot be over-estimated. It is 
that which moulds the life and intelligence 
of our citizenship. To neglect it would bea 
crime to the State. It is the foundation 
stone which supports the structure of our 
Republic, and it cannot be undermined with- 
ont destroying the republican institutions 
under which we enjoy the blessings of 
liberty bequeathed to us. 


COMMITTEES. 


On motion, the Chair appointed the 
two following committees: 


On Nominations—I. A. Cleaver, Chester 
co.; Geo. Quigley, ‘Montgomery co.; Dr. 
Chas. E. Quail, Schuylkill co.; Jno. R. Mc- 
Bean, Philadelphia; Hon. M. J. Phillips, 
Sullivan co. 

On Resolutions—Hon. Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Bucks co.; Hon. Isaac Garrett, Delaware 
co.; Dr. F. R. Bruner, Berks co.; J. A. Opp, 
Luzerne co.; Silas Wright, Perry co. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR. 


His Excellency Governor Stone was 
introduced, and received with hearty ap- 
plause. He spoke substantially as follows: 


Gentlemen: If I knew anything that I 
could say to benefit you or anybody engaged 
in the important work you represent, it 
would give me great pleasure to say it. 
Recognizing the honor and responsibility 
of the office you hold as directors of the 
affairs of the public schools of the state, and 
knowing that the selection of these officers 
is usually made from the highest class of 
citizenship in the district, I may say that I 
believe it more honorable to hold the office 
of School Director without compensation 
than any other local office with it. Though 
I never held the office myself, my father did 
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| for many years, and I learned to regard it 
with much deference. You are not called to 
look after the political business of your 
| localities, to repair the roads or keep the 
| books, but to the manipulation of the train- 
| ing of our boys and girls; and it would be 
| a blessing to many communities if some of 
the grown people could be sent back to 
} school and re-educated and put upon the 
| right track under your guidance. One can 
| scarcely set a limit to the influence that ma 
| be exerted upon the plastic mind, and mf 
; though you do not teach the schools, your 
relation is so close and your control so ex- 
tensive as to make you directly responsible 
for results. 

I remember when I taught school as a 
young man, without much profit to my 
pupils or myself, except in experience, with- 
out which a man is unfit to grapple with the 
serious problems of life. For the school- 
room gives training to teacher as well as 
pupil, and many a man of mark has begun 

is career there, while it goes without say- 
ing that the schoolma’am has a corner on 
the matrimonial market. [Laughter.] Per- 
haps no work gives better returns (though 
not financially) in fitting the worker for the 
battle of life, and of this work you Directors 
are in a large sense the controllers. 

I remember hearing as a boy the story of 
Thaddeus Stevens’ great fight for eommon 
schools. Onecan hardly realize the advance 
made in so short atime. My old grand- 
father believed as firmly as he did in Al- 
mighty God, that the earth was flat and did 
not turn at all. At that time, in the forest 
region, the selectmen gathered around the 
wood-stove in the school-house to examine 
the teacher, and on an occasion when the 
candidate was asked ‘‘Do you teach that 
the world is round or flat ?’’ he replied ‘‘I am 
prepared to teach either way, as the select- 
men may decide.’’ That teacher soon be- 
came an important factor in the politics of 
his community. 

As I do not know what important matters 
are to come before you, I am not prepared to 
attempt to throw any light — them; if I 
could remain with you through the sessions, 
I should receive much light, for my direct 
relation to the schools was interrupted when 
I ceased to bea teacher. But I know of no 
State where the public school is held in 
higher honor than our own, and none which 
gives it so much solid help [applause]; and 
I believe no other can show better results 
for the aid given, when applied under the 
wise supervision of intelligent and progres- 
sive Directors. It is happily a rare thing in 
Pennsylvania to find a native boy or girl 
who has not profited in some degree by the 
advantages offered in the public school; 
while we are told that our public high 
schools send out better fvrnished men and 
women for all-around life than the higher 
institutions did 75 years ago. All this is 
matter for pride and congratulation; and 
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that class, but uplifting the whole mass, by 
educating all the young people. 

I am glad to have looked into your faces 
--I should be glad to see allthe Directors 
and all the children of all the schools face 
to face if it were possible. I shall rejoice in 
every step taken in the direction of higher 
education for our youth; and it will be my 
pleasant duty while I attempt to fill the 
office with which I have been honored, to 
promote in every way the interest of that 
common school which in a couutry like ours 
is greater than every other school, because 
it reaches all the people. [Applause.] 


CHANGE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


The first question for discussion was 
then taken up: ‘‘ What causes should be 
sufficient to demand a change of text- 
books, and what influences should govern 
a director in voting for any particular 
book ?’’ The first name on the programme 
was that of D. F. Fortney, esq., of Belle- 
fonte, who was sick at home, but his 
paper was forwarded, and was read by 
Rev. Hassler, as follows: 


This question is not without its difficul- 
ties. It is highly proper that we should 
understand in the Saiualen just what 
a School Board may or may not legally 
do in relation to text-books. The Act 
of Assembly approved May 26, 1871, pro- 
vides that the Board of Directors of any dis- 
trict, the controllers in cities and boroughs, 
or any school superintendent, shall not order 
or direct, or make any change in the school 
books or series of text-books used in any 
school under his superintendence, direction 
or control, more than once in every period 
of three years. Violation of these provisions 
subject the offenders to a fine of $200 and de- 
privation of office. Of course, no honest 
Director or Board of Directors would for 
one moment think of making a change of 
text-books in violation of law. This point 
must be taken as settled. 

At the time the Act of 1871 was passed 
school books had to be provided by the pa- 
trons of the schools at their own expense; 
any change in school books often entailed 
great burdens, especially where the families 
were large and the parents poor. Under the 
law as it now stands, all books and sup- 
plies being furnishcd at the expense of the 
district, no undue burden can fall upon any 
single patron of the schools. As the books 
in the schools now belong to the district, 
with judicious and careful management 
changes can be made without adding any 
additional cost to the district. To illustrate 
clearly what I mean: Suppose that in a dis- 
trict they are using Stickney’s series of 
readers, and that they have been in use for 
three or more years; some, at least, will be 
so much worn that they must be replaced by 
new books, either of the same or some other 
series. Now, suppose that in meeting this 
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qnestion, the Board’s attention is called to 
Gardner’s series of graded readers, and after 
examination and consultation they are con- 
vinced that for their purposes Gardner’s 
series of readers is the best; what should 
the Board do? Why clearly this: throw out 
all the worn-out books of the series in use, 
consolidate the balance, and use them in a 
fewer number of schools, and adopt the other 
series to take the place of the worn-out 
books and to be purchased and introduced 
into the schools as needed, or if the schools 
are graded, then grade by grade, as the other 
is worn out. By proceeding in this way, no 
additional cost is incurred by the district, 
and it has the benefit of a change in readers. 
The same proceedings can be had with many 
of the books now used in our public schools. 
You understand me—this is only to be 
done if it be the judgment of the Board that 
it would be better for and of advantage to 
the schools. 

With this as a preliminary, I now come 
to the gist of the question: What causes 
should be sufficient to demand a change of 
text-books? The cause may depend some- 
what on the books ; that is the subject to 
which it relates. If it is a text-book in 
Philosophy (Physics I believe is the term 
now used), or on Electricity, or Astronomy, 
or on any scientific subject, and the theories 
or principles it teaches are changed by after 
discoveries, inventions, or the adoption of 
new principles, then the book should be 
changed the moment it ceases in any part 
to contain the very latest principles, dis- 
coveries, or the application of forces on any 
subject to which it may relate. So rapidly 
do the discoveries in science change theories 
once believed to be entirely correct, that it 
is said, in the Library belonging to the 
University of Edinburgh, all books on the 
Sciences are taken out once in a period of 
ten years, and replaced by later and newer 
works. This only shows, and it is given for 
that purpose, how very alert School Di- 
rectors should be in all school districts 
where such books are used. 

This same line of reasoning will apply to 
Geographies. When discoveries, inven- 
tions, the progress of commerce, or political 
changes in the nations of the world, make it 
necessary for proper and correct instruction 
in this subject, a change should be made. 

The school books being now furnished by 
the district, there are still other causes 
which it seems to me would justify or de- 
mand a change in books, other than those 
already mentioned. ‘Take, if you will, any 
series of readers that has been in use from 
three to five years. Many of them are en- 
tirely worn out, and the rest have become 
so soiled from use, having passed through 
the hands of at least three and perhaps five 
different pupils, that on the ground of com- 
mon decency, and for the preservation of 
the health of the pupils, and the prevention 
of disease, they should be destroyed and re- 
placed with new books. In doing this, the 
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very latest and best series that can be ob- 
tained should be adopted. If for graded 
schools, then the series which, according to 
the best light we have on the subject, or 
that we are able to obtain, not alone from 
the publisher, or his agents, but from and 
through educators, oleastina’ journals, 
and by careful, thorough and complete per- 
sonal examination on the part of the Board, 
should be adopted. 

This same line of reasoning will apply to 
all the books which may be used in our pub- 
lic schools, from the little red school-house 
at the cross-roads to the most complete and 
best equipped high school in the State. 
These are some of the causes which seem to 
be sufficient to demand a change of text 
books. 

I come now to the second part of the 
uestion: What influence should govern a 
irector in voting for any particular book? 

This of course is intended to cover any ser- 
ies of books as well. In answer to this, all 
directors should be influenced only by an 
honest desire to subserve the best interests 
of the schools under their jurisdiction or con- 
trol. With this general statement I might 
stop; but the paper would not be complete 
without some discussion of some of the influ- 
ences brought to bear, both in a direct and 
indirect way, upon the directors. 

School boards too frequently adopt books 
without careful or thorough examination of 
the books to be adopted. Unimportant and 
technical differences in books are often mag- 
nified, (not by directors, but by interested 
agents and teachers, who get their work in 
by some means unknown to the Board, per- 
haps by ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain,’’) into an importance ill-deserved; 
and useless and pointless changes in books 
are made. ; 

Under the 25th section of the Act of May 
8, 1854, there must be a meeting of the di- 
rectors and teachers, and a consultation, be- 
fore any books or series of books can be 
adopted. While the provision of this law 
was well intended and may work some good, 
there is not a director in the State who does 
not know that in a large number of cases it 
is little more than a farce. Often teachers 
are the very persous who, for the most tech- 
nical and trivial reasons, advocate a change 
of books. They have been lumbered with 
them by the wily-tongued agent, to influence 
the Board. Their influence has been sought, 
not for the good of the district, but for the 
book-house. It is a matter of regret that so 
many school-teachers act as agents for the 
sale and introduction of school-books, ap- 
paratus and supplies. The law requiring 
that they be consulted in regard to the selec- 
tion of books, intended that school boards 
should have their honest, unbiased judg- 
ment on the merits of the books. This they 
cannot give if they are in the employ of any 
particular house. It is not stating it too 
strongly to say that nearly every district 
has one or more teachers who are getting a 
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commission, or salary, or bonus for securing 
the adoption of certain books, or a particu- 
lar series. Instead, therefore, of giving to 
the Board a fair, impartial and unabiased 
opinion, after making an examination of 
the books as to their merits, it is prejudiced 

and based upon self-interest, and the hope 

of using the Board and the district for per- 

sonal gain. This is one of the influences, 

both direct and indirect, with which the 

directors have to contend, and one which 

should be resisted to the utmost, for it 

never justifies a director in voting for any 

particular book or books. The law intended 

that this consultation should be a help to 

the Board, but in the districts where it should 

be of the most use and help to the Board, its 

abuse and violation in letter and spirit is 

most frequent. 

As I have already said, a school director 
in voting for any particular book or series 
of books, should be influenced by an honest 
desire to serve the best interest of his dis- 
trict. The great majority of school directors 
are thoroughly honest and mean well in all 
they do for the schools. They may not be_ 
as progressive as they should he, but this 
does uot affect their honesty or integrity of 
purpose. Many of them do not have the 
time, or take the time, to make such an ex- 
amination as should be made and is neces- 
sary to enable them to form a correct or 
proper judgment on the merits of the book, 
and, taking advantage of this, the interested 
teacher gets in his work. 

In judging of the merits of text-books, the 

eneral plan and scope of the book should 
Rave far more weight, and be considered of 
much more importance than technicalities. 
If the plan and scope of the book is right, 
then another important matter should be 
considered. Is the.book well arranged so 
that the subject on which it treats can be 
both taught and learned? And is it adapted 
in matter and gradation to the grades or 
classes where it is to be used? Very often 
dissatisfaction arises from books being 

laced in grades for which they were never 
intended. A reason like this should in- 
fluence a director in voting for any particu- 
lar book or series of books. 

All contemplated changes should be care- 
fully considered. The fact that in every 
year certain districts adopt A’s Grammar, 
or some other book of A’s in place of B’s, 
and perhaps an equal number of districts 
adopt B’s in place of A’s, shows how ill- 
considered very many changes must be, and 
is some evidence to ~ bee that some influence 
other than the merits of the books, or the 
sound judgment of the directors, has been 
brought to bear on the question. Every 
director should examine the books for him- 
self. If he does, his common hard sense 
will most likely lead him to the proper con- 
clusion. 

In examining books, or rather in adopt- 
ing books for schools, if it is a Grammar, an 
Arithmetic, Geography, or any book of that 
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nature, preference should always be given 
to the book or books which give the terms 
and definitions in the plainest, simplest and 
purest language possible. If it is a history 
of the United States, the one that gives 
causes and results, and the social, indus- 
trial, and economic development of the 
country, the domestic life and institutions 
of the people; the growth of inventions, the 
highways of travel and commerce, the 
financial development of the country, and 
the progress of the people in art, science 
and literature, is to be preferred to the one 
which only gives dates, events, and a state- 
ment of facts. 

Defects such as I have pointed out, and 
merits such as I have given, can be dis- 
covered by any director who reads and 
thinks. If by any chance any book, or 
series of books should be adopted which 
does not measure to this standard in merit, 
they should, as soon as the law permits, be 
changed and better books put in their place, 
and this is sufficient reason to demand a 
change and to warrant a director in voting 
therefor. 

In our schools, the text-book is a neces- 
sity. Few teachers are so accomplished and 
thorough that they can teach the branches 
now taught in our public schools without 
reference to the book. The pupil, however, 
must have the book as a guide and help to 
him in the preparation of the lesson. The 
necessity for books has caused great rivalry 
among the publishing houses, and instead 
of holding to real worth, they sometimes 
seek for novelty, and endeavor to put on 
some touch that is in advance of any other 

ublisher of books, on the same subject. A 
ew years ago, a certain house, as | am in- 
formed, put out an Arithmetic without any 
rules or —— on which the problems 
contained therein were to be worked. This 
was the special feature of the book, and it 
was for a time contended that it made it su- 
perior to any other, and for this reason it 
should be adopted. There was no merit in 
a claim like this, and surely no wide-awake 
Board of Directors would be caught by state- 
ments so erroneous. 

A word as to what shall guide aud help a 
director in coming toa proper conclusion on 
questions of this kind which must necessa- 
rily come before him, and upon which he 
must pass. I should say, examine the books 
thoroughly for yourself. Have men in 
whom you have faith and confidence join 
you in this work. Secure, if you can, the 
opinion of those engaged in school work. 
Examine carefully the reviews of the books 
by professors of our colleges and univer- 
sities, and the educational journals; con- 
sult, as the law requires, with your teach- 
ers, but if you have any among them who 
are engaged in your own or any other dis- 
trict as agents, or who can see no good in 
anything except that which may come from 
a particular house, give them a wide berth. 


Their opinions will not be unbiased and 
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unprejudiced. After you have done all this, 
fall back upon your own hard common 
sense and act upon the rule that a change 
in text-books should be made when there 
is good reason for believing that the books 
to be introduced are enough superior to 
those in use to warrant whatever expense is 
likely to be incurred, should there be any, 
and in voting for any book, let it be done 
with an honest desire to subserve the best in- 
terest of the schools under your jurisdiction. 


The next speaker was Mr. C. D. 
Phipps, of Venango co., who said: 

I shall speak on this subject under two 
headings, making it more easily understood. 
We should change text-books only as the 
printer changes his type and press for what 
is new and improved, the farmer his plough 
for the sulkey or steam plough, and the 
grain cradle for the reaper and binder, only 
when we know they are better and will be 
an improvement on the old ones. Let us 
remember that a good book is never old, 
never out of date. From our late war alone 
what a change will come in our school 
books; civil government, history, and 
geography, all new, and they will soon be 
here, with the American push, energy and 
life. Will there not be much for our pupils 
to learn in regard to the products, people, 
climate, soil, markets and trade? And we 
will be there, our people will be first on the 
land. 

Education is natural and cannot be 
avoided. The great improvements and in- 
ventions in every line of work and business, 
the changes that are taking place every day 
almost, require us in the educational line of 
work to be up and moving if we are to share 
a part in the building of the future. Can 
and will we add our mite to the work in 
which many are doing so much? Nothing 
seems impossib!e for man if he only sets 
out to accomplish an end, if he has an object 
in view. Is it not education that is the root 
and foundation of it all, the deep study, the 
growth of the intellect and thought that is 
urging us on in this age of improvement ? 
And where does all this vast knowledge 
come from, if not from nature, books, his- 
tory, the brain-work and knowledge of our 
forefathers? Let us add our ability, our 
strength, our knowledge and our genius to 
their building. furnishing or adding to the 
structure they so well started. Will we 
build as well, or better? will our structure 
be worthy to be built to by others, where we 
leave off ? 

Every kind of improvement and invention 
of to-day— many of them far-reaching, which 
a few years ago it seemed madness to — 
ofin public because of ridicule—haveall been 
realized to an extent greater than the most 
sanguine ever anticipated. All require a 
differently developed brain and power, a 
different line of study, a new and improved 
line of books for each improvement of our 
growth. 
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We acknowledge that ‘‘of the making of 
many books there is no end,’’ but of these 
we must choose for our boys and girls. 
They must and will have them. Nature re- 
quires them. The study, the mind, demand 
them, and every one of our live and bright 
men and women add new chapters to our 
historians and books. These must be in 
the study, in the library, and in the school, 
else we will retrograde. Then others will 
win the race and receive the prize. What 
have we gained from Benjamin Franklin's 
electrical experiments, Fulton’s steamboats, 
Stephenson's locomotives, and Edison’s 
wonde1 ful inventions? Could this have been 
done without the aid of the knowledge 
ained in ages past and stored up in books 
or our benefit? Books, good books, never 
wear out or grow old. They mean nights 
and days of study, years of pleasant associa- 
tion and comfort, and not only to the read- 
ers themselves, for their good is wafted out 
to all they become associated with for all 
time. 

One generation takes up where the past 
leaves off. Would it not be well for us to 
remember some of the old nations, and not 
go back? Suppose one generation now 
would not add to our age and we would not 


improve! We hope that time will not come. | 


It is in our hands. The American people 
will not stop ; they will not let other nations 
be in advance of Bt or their leaders. Let 
us then be an example worthy for all nations 
to follow. 

We drink from wells dug for us by our 
parents. Let them not become stagnant or 
dry, but rather let them be fountains of 
water, gladdening the widening meadows 
and lands, that others may drink, gain 
knowledge in wiser and better thoughts, like 
the fragrance of the flowers, the rays of the 
sunshine passing on and on, and never lost. 

Change text-books to add to our list, only 
those that will put new interest, new life, 
into the same work, that which the mind of 
the pupil demands; and only the teacher 
knows the needs of the pupils, and what is 
best for them. 

What influence should govern a director 
in voting for any particular book ? 

Only the best motives after a complete 
and thorough knowledge of the book. We 
should know that it is for the best interest 
of the pupil and teacher, and the changes 
should be made with the advice of a compe- 
tent teacher or teachers of the district in 
that grade of study. The County Superin- 
tendent is also a good person to consult in 
matters of this kind. The best interest of 
the schools is the only motive for a change 
of text-books. 

I think the time is past for any particular 
kiud of books. We have arrangements to 
purchase just what we need, not specifying 
any time for change. We get the newest 
and best. Many changes are going on, new 
improvements, inventions, state lines, rail- 
road maps, thus changing our histories and 
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This necessitates 
new books, which we add to ourschool library 


geographies every year. 


from time to time. No change should be 
made without the advice of the teacher and 
without knowing thatit is for the best. We 
have been very negligent about the teach- 
ers’ counsel, and I think have paid for it 
financially. 

Our township had free books two years 
before we had the law making it obligatory. 
The plan has been made very successful 
with us. At that time we purchased all new 
books, the newest and best we could get, and 
have made very few changes since, only sup- 
plementary work. Ourteachers do not like 
to give up our first books, even after ten 

years’ use. Good books can always be used 
in grade or supplementary work. Our 
teachers are making all lessons more of a 
study than formerly. They do the work and 
give the explanation often without books at 
the recitation, or without the answers given. 
To do this they must understand the lesson 
thoroughly. It isa more business-like way. 
We havea demand forsupplementary work, 
and supplementary books, especially in our 
primary grades ; something that will inter- 
est all the pupils and that will be useful 
when they grow up, that will be beneficial 
to them in conversation, association and 
business. 

Don’t vote for any book without the con- 
sent of your teacher and superintendent, and 
a complete study of the work yourself. Be 
wary of the agent and his goods, make no 
promises of yi 4 kind, neither for books, 
supplies, or in the employment of teachers, 
or in any other line of school work. 

Wm. Lesher, Northumberland county: 
I fear too often we fail to supply necessary 
reference books. Inother business we do 
not employ workmen and then fail to 
give them suitable tools. In this we ask 
too much of teachers. Sometimes instead 
of maps and charts the walls are hung 
with cobwebs, and the bare cheerlessness 
of the schoolroom reflects the discomfort 
and dissatisfaction that result from ina- 
bility to explain the lessons for lack of 
proper appliances. [I think it bad policy 
to ‘‘ turn in’’ the old books when we buy 
new: you could not buy my old school 
books—they are like old friends. Why 
not put them up at auction, and sell them 
for whatever they will bring to the pa- 
trons of the school? Some homes have 
no books but the school books. 

Calvin Hamilton, Adams: I have been 
gratified at the result of making our last 
change of readers gradually—it lightens 
the burden. Why should we have to as- 
semble the teachers, hold a meeting, and 
make all our changes at once, to suit the 
convenience of the book-agents? Why 
not do our changing as needed? We do 
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not come under the criticism of the last 
speaker, since we furnish encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and all needed maps and 
apparatus. 

Cyrus H. Caley, Montgomery co.: We 
can make no change legally without con- 
sulting the teachers. And how would 
we ever be able to keep track of our sup- 
plies and know what we were doing, if 
we kept introdueing and mixing new 
books with the old, a few at a time? I 
think it is better when we change to 
make the whole set new all through. 

L. M. Rockey, York co.: I suppose we 
could adopt half the books one year, and 
the other half the next, and perhaps save 
some money. It might not work with 
all the books, but with readers it is all 
right. 

Dr. F. R. Brunner, Berks co.: This 
discussion seems to presuppose that all 
Directors are intelligent and capable of 
judging a book upon its merits—we are 
not all so fixed. [Laughter.] Sometimes 
we must depend upon the opinion of one 
member, or upon that of the teachers. 
Sometimes a teacher is a book agent, and 
uses his influence with Directors to put 
in books when they ought not. Perhaps 
we had better have a law that nobody 
shall be elected a Director unless compe- 
tent [laughter] and fit to judge books 
and know whether change is desirable. 
Many things need no change until books 
are worn out—the elements of arithmetic, 
for instance, or history up to the time of 
the late war; of course, history will need 
additions, and geography, to provide for 
expansion. How would it do to havea 
civil service examination for candidates 
for Director? We examine applicants 
for liquor license—why not School Direc- 
tors? [Laughter, ] 

H. L. LaBarre, Northamptonco.: Had 
we not better confine our discussion to 
the question, What causes justify change 
of books? We all know that changes 
are sometimes made without good cause, 
and sometimes needed changes are pre- 
vented by the teacher-agents and other 
obstacles. But what are proper reasons? 
Sometimes the subject-matter of the book 
itself is too comprehensive to be compre- 
hensible; even we have to give it up, let 
alone the child: that would be good rea- 
son for change. Or their arrangement of 
the material may be unsuitable. Or the 
composition or style may be ill adapted 
to the grade; there are histories on the 
market, by noted writers, which never 
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seem to get down to the child mind. 
History should have some glamour 
thrown around it for young children. 
The question in each case is, Will the 
book advance the child? If yes, then we 
want it; and if not, not. Unless the new 
book is decidedly superior, stick to the 
old. Consult your teachers, and apply 
your conscience. If you are in doubt 
consult your Superintendent and Direc- 
tors of large experience; and do not 
suffer yourself to be unduly influenced 
by book agents. 

Wm. Shay, Northumberland: I think 
Dr. Bruner might find difficulty in select- 
ing suitable judges of capacity of Direc- 
tors. You remember Douglas questioned 
Lincoln’s capacity, but the world has re- 
versed his opinion. There are good Di- 
rectors coming up barefoot through the 
common schools now. 

Rev. P. Doerr, Westmoreland: There 
is a tendency to change books, particu- 
larly in the language studies, upon almost 
any pretext; but we should make no 
changes from trivial considerations. Of 
course, there is continual clamor for 
change by rival agents and agent-teach- 
ers, but we should not listen unless there 
is sufficient reason. One good reason 
for change is in the interest of health. 
Books in use for two or three years be- 
come contaminated, infected with dis- 
ease-germs. Again, if the new book 
offered is manifestly superior to the one 
in use, that is good reason for change. 
But the cry that the books of yesterday 
are not suited for to-day, are superannu- 
ated, as it were, and we should therefore 
put them on the shelf and keep up with 
the age, has less weight to-day than ten 
years ago. The books made in the in- 
terval are the result of careful study by 
educators, and they are good books. Old 
friends are always good, and too frequent 
changes confuse the minds of pupils. 

The time for this discussion expired at 
this point. 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATION. 


The next question was, ‘‘ What shall 
be done to emphasize and enforce our 
previous declarations that no district 
should receive more from the State than 
it collects in taxes from its citizens ?’’ the 
discussion of which was opened by Hon. 
Hugh Crilly, of Lehigh county, in the 
following paper: 

What shall we do to emphasize and en- 
force our previous declaration that the school 
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district should receive no more money from 
the State than it collects from its citizens. 
That it should be necessary ever to have 
made the declaration which this proposi- 
tion presents, is to me very strange. I have 
not yet had an opportunity to ascertain 
what particular district or districts in the 
State have made it necessary, or that this 
Convention of Directors have found it wise 
to give prominence to its consideration. 

In a recent communication which I re- 
ceived from the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee I was informed, however, that 
such is the case. I have information from 
the same source which leads me to under- 
stand that there are one or more school dis- 
tricts in the State that have been known to 
levy no taxes for school purposes. If there 
can possibly be any good reason for the ex- 
istence of such a condition I certainly have 
not been able to ascertain it. I am sure 
that justice to the tax-payers of the Com- 
monwealth should prevent the continuance 
or possibility of such an unfair system of 
taxation. 

Good government efficiently administered 
results in the prosperous industry from 
which men acquire wealth, and the welli- 
ordered condition of society is made secure 
in the possession of that wealth. Every in- 
dividual of the State, therefore, has an in- 
terest with regard to his own well-being, in 
the maintenance of government, and it is 
wise and right that he contribute to its sup- 
port. The government is an agency for 
promoting the general good in its public 
schools, and any condition which hinders, 
neglects, or refuses, to carry out the true 
spirit of the State’s effort to educate its peo- 
ple should be prohibited by Legislative en- 
actment, any violation of which should be 
classed as a misdemeanor and punishment 
imposed as in other cases of misdemeanors. 

Many of us know that to devise and carry 
out an equitable system of taxes is one of the 
profoundest av pete of political economy. 
A perfect result has never been shestanely 
attained; there is always some scheme de- 
vised which gives place to evasions or 
frauds, but notwithstanding this fact we fail 
to see why this should be the case with 
school directors who are elected to supervise 
this most sacred duty, the education of the 
youth of the land. 

There is another feature of this public 
trust, which is very important, and that is 
the injustice of one or more school districts 
receiv:'ng from the State all the money re- 
quired to carry on its schools, when possibly 
a neighboring district does not receive more 
than one-half the amount required to con- 
duct its schools, and therefore must levy a 
school tax to make up the additional one- 
half amount which it costs to run its schools, 
and collect the same from within its limits. 
I do not think this should be the case, and 
I am sure it would not be the case if we had 
proper laws on our statute books at the 
present time. 
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The one thing to be aimed at is to make 
the burden laid on the people as equitable as 
possible consistently with providing means 
ample for the support of the government. I 
believe that the State School Appropriation 
should be paid to the school districts of the 
State on the basis of the number of pupils 
who attend a school not less than six months 
in the year in each school district, and fur- 
ther, that a portion of the money so appro- 
priated should be used for the payment of 
salaries to teachers, that no teacher, teach- 
ing seven months or less, shall receive less 
than the compensation per diem now allowed 
in the different courts of this Commonwealth 
to petit jurors. 

It seems to me that the whole purpose of 
the State Appropriation was with a view to 
assisting such districts as were unable to 
raise sufficient funds from their own tax- 
ables to have more than a few months’ school 
term. This purpose, however, has appar- 
ently been perverted in many districts which 
have not only not increased the length of 
their school terms but have ceased raising 
the local tax and are obtaining moneys to 
defray the school expenses entirely from the 
State Appropriation. 

It is not my intention in this paper to 
convey to this meeting that where hard- 
ships exist, that is where it is difficult to 
collect taxes, that such a community should 
be as rigorously dealt with as a community 
having no reasonable and fair grounds for 
failure to levy a school tax on a fair basis. 
Every community in the State ought to con- 
tribute toward the support of the govern- 
ment as nearly as possible in proportion to 
its ability, that is, in proportion to the bene- 
fits respectively enjoyed by all under the 
protection of the State. 


R. B. Arters, Erie co. (substituted for 
S. D. Ware, unavoidably absent): The 
present plan of distribution being con- 
ceded to be better than anything we ever 
had previously, had we not better give it 
a full and fair trial before we ask for any 
more changes? It has done some good, 
and may do more. Statistics showed 
that some places received more than was 
just, others less; the last amendment 
made remedied this in a measure, but of 
course what we want is the most equitable 
distribution that can be devised. It is 
proposed to compel the districts to levy a 
suitable tax by depriving them of the 
appropriation in proportion as they fail 
to do so. This is just and right, and I 
believe it can be done, though I am not 
sure of the best way to doit. The State 
gives her schools a good deal of money, 
and we want it divided fairly, and then 
applied to securing good teaching. In- 
stead of that some places have decreased 
salaries. 
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J. H. Small, York co.: Since my city 
raises more by taxation than it receives 
from the State, the proposed change will 
not affect us directly. But since there 
are such districts as we have heard about, 
there is manifest need not only of em- 
phasizing, but enforcing our declarations 
if possible. There must be some reason 
for the trouble: in a few places collection 
of tax is difficult; in others perhaps the 
object of the increased appropriation is 
misunderstood ; and some no doubt take 
unfair advantage of the generosity of the 
State, which ought not to be allowed. 
The State offers help to improvement, 
not encouragement to stand still, to re- 
duce salaries, to shorten the term. I 
think it fair to apply compulsion to such 
districts by refusing to give them more 
than they are willing to raise by taxing 
themselves. 

Chas. E. Quail, Schuylkill co.: I think 
we can trust our Committee on Resolu- 
tions to report an endorsement of the bill 
now before the House of Representatives, 
contemplating just what has been men- 
tioned—that no district shall receive more 
from the State appropriation than it 
raised by taxation the preceding year. 
We ought to send a memorial from this 
Convention asking for the passage of that 
bill. The fact exists that some districts 
levy no tax, and decrease teachers’ sal- 
aries to bring their expenses within the 
appropriation. 

Wm. Lesher, Northumberland: I know 
a district where the pay is $25 and the 
term six months. They paid everything 
from the appropriation and had $61 left 
over—and boasted of it! Let our peti- 
tion go in with all the force we can give 
it, and if that is not effectual let us go to 
the ballot-box and send men here next 
time ‘‘ with their boots on.’’ 

J. D. Orr, Armstrong co.: I cannot 
speak for others, but in my county is one 
district where they paid everything out 
of the appropriation, had money left, and 
turned the balance over to mend the 
roads. We should all interview our rep- 
resentatives, and impress upon their 
minds the need of such action as the bill 
proposes. Letus not wait for the remedy 
by ballot, but go after what we want 
now, in this Legislature. 

Rev. P. Doerr, Westmoreland, offered 
a resolution instructing the committee to 
formulate our opinions and present them 
to the Legislature. 

The resolution was referred. 
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A delegate who failed to give his name 
said we should remember that there are 
districts that cannot stand upon their 
feet without support—the soil is thin, the 
timber gone—and whose vouchers were 
scattered about and never would have 
been paid but for the increased appropri- 
ation. In these cases it would be impos- 
sible to raise the equivalent by taxation. 

Saml. J. Garner, Montgomery co.: We 
have heard in our county of those people 
who are too poor to pay school tax. In 
the lower part of the county our people 
tax themselves heavily, though we are 
an agricultural population; but in the 
upper end, also agricultural, the farmers 
complain that they cannot afford to keep 
the schools open seven months and pay 
cheap teachers. People do not always 
know what they can afford. If they 
could realize that good schools are worth 
more to their children than a few more 
dollars saved or stinted, they would find 
themselves able to keep good schools 
open for a reasonable time. 


RESIGNATION. 

Wm. F. Shay, of Northumberland, 
presented the resignation of Attorney 
General Elkin from the Committee on 
Legislation, which was accepted, and on 
motion Hon. Hugh Crilly was added to 
that committee. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

On motion, that part of the President’s 
address refering to a State Board of Ed- 
ucation was referred to the Committee on 
Legislation. 

The convention adjourned to 8 p m. 








WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





XERCISES opened with excellent 
singing by the High School chorus, 
which was warmly received and encored. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. Anna Bodler, of Potter county, 
read a paper in answer to the question, 
‘*Should we have closer supervision of 
our schools by District Superintendents, 
and How?’’ as follows: 

District supervision was agitated in Penn- 
sylvania as early as 1834 when our first 
common school law was passed. Provision 
was then made that the several Courts of 
Quarter Sessions within their respective 
counties should annually appoint two com- 
petent citizens of each school district to be 
inspectors of the public schools within their 
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respective districts. No such inspectors 
were appointed, however, and in 1836 the 
legislature revised the school law and the 
section relating to inspectors for districts 
was dropped. In 1849 an act was passed 
which permitted boards of directors of any 
district, if they deemed it expedient and 
conducive to the advantage of such district, 
annually to appoint an inspector of the com- 
mon schools who should attend to the visi- 
tation, inspection, and care of said schools, 
and to the performance of such other duties 
connected therewith as should be assigned 
him by said board, for which service he 
should receive compensation as the proper 
board should determine. Inspectors were 
not appointed under this law, and in 1854 
the entire school system was reorganized. 
The county superintendency was estab- 
lished. An effort was made by ee 
Supt. Hickok to restore the section of the 
law relating to district inspection, but to no 
avail. In 1856 State Supt. Wickersham con- 
strued the law authorizing the member of 
the school board acting as secretary to visit 
the schools monthly and make report of 
their condition. The plan was adopted -~ 
many districts, but it was not broad enoug 
to meet the wants of the schools. Not any 
of eo required either educational 
or professional qualifications for the district 
superintendency. 

According to the iaw of 1881, school di- 
rectors of any city, borough or township, 
having a population of over 5,000, may elect 
a person of literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, and skill and experience in the art 
of teaching, as city or borough superintend- 
ent. The city or borough superintendent 
is not subject to the authority of the county 
superintendent. He isto perform the duties 
of the county superintendent, and such 
duties as may be imposed by his board of 
directors. This law is good so far as it 
goes; but if supervision is an advantage to 
cities, boroughs and townships of 5,000 in- 
habitants, there is no reason why it would 
not be of equal advantage in districts that 
have fewer inhabitants and frequently more 
schools. Supervision of a system of schools 
exists for the good of those schools, and 
the population of a school district does not 
affect the principle of supervision. In 1882, 
Mahanoy township, in Schuylkill county, 
employed a professional teacher for the 
supervision and management of its schools, 
but the action was without warrant of law 
and the Supreme Court decided against the 
board. District supervision has been agi- 
tated in Pennsylvania by Teachers’ and Di- 
rectors’ Associations, in the annual reports 
of State Superintendents, and by many lead- 
ing educators of the State. Two bills pre- 

ared by Dr. Higbee were presented to the 
egislature. The first was rejected because 
it was too complicated, and the latter, after 
being revised by the Chester County Di- 
rectors’ Association, failed to pass because 
of mismanagement. Maine, Vermont, Mass- 
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achusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Louisiana .and Minnesota 
have district supervision of some kind. 
Each state designates the duties of the dis- 
trict superintendent, yet in no instance are 
qualifications mentioned. 

That schools can do more efficient work 
under supervision of experts in the art of 
teaching no one now questions. Although 
teachers and school boards may be compe- 
tent, the inter-relation of schools and grades, 
and the selection of teachers for the right 
places require organization. Organization 
needs supervision. Unity and system are 
best secured by a supervisor. Cities gener- 
ally do not fail to avail themselves of this 
advantage because the principle of super- 
vision is manifest to the people in business 
operations, while in the country, where 
business interests are less extensive, people 
are less appreciative of a system carried on 
under supervisory leadership. A large store 
has its superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendents and heads of departments; a factory 
has its superintendent and foreman. The 
country merchant doing business on a 
smaller scale can manage his business 
affairs himself, the smaller farmer can do the 
same: hence they see no reason why the 
teacher is not able to manage her own school. 
The people’s money is expended without 
definite knowledge as to results. In the 
town meeting the people could come to- 
gether, elect a teacher and prescribe her 
duties; but as the population increases, this 
is not possible and power must be delegated. 

In our present school system the school 
board represents the community and stands 
between it and the teacher; the teacher is 
responsible to the county superintendent 
and the school board ; the county superin- 
tendent is an agent between the school 
board and the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion. The position of each factor is defined 
except that of the teacher. The county 
superintendent is the professional inspector, 
while the director enjoys the distinction ot 
ministering to both the professional and 
material wants of the school. The director 
not being an expert in the art of teaching 
sometimes gives suggestions not at all in 
harmony with those of the superintendent, 
and the teacher is either hampered in her 
work or arouses such opposition that it is 
not safe for her to apply for another position 
in the district. Directors can not be sup- 
posed to have qualifications for judging 
school work. Generally they admit that 
they are not competent to do it. Profes- 
sional and business men are too busy to 

ive time to supervision. Their business 
interests would suffer, if they did visit as 
schools should be visited. When no com- 
plaint has been heard it is usually taken for 
granted that the school has been successful, 
whether or not the director visited it. 

The counties of Pennsylvania average 
about three hundred schools. The territory 
of most counties is too large to admit of 
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knowing what is going on in all parts. It 
is not possible for a superintendent to visit 
a school more than once a year, and in large 
counties some can not be visited at all. The 
visits are short, probably not averaging more 
than an hour in length. Many schools can 
not be reached till toward the close of the 
term. Could the superintendent have 
visited the school earlier, his suggestions 
might have been the means of a successful 
term. When suggestions are made he can 
not return to satisfy himself that they are 
followed, and an incompetent teacher is 
sometimes retained for several years till the 
superintendent can satisfy himself as to her 
merits. In regard to conditions for success- 
ful school work the county superintendent 
is almost powerless. If he makes sugges- 
tions to a School Board with regard to heat- 
ing, sanitation, or any other needs of the 
schools, it is frequently thought that he is 
overreaching his authority. it is often not 
possible for lack of time to interview school 
directors on these questions when schools 
are being visited. The county superintend- 
ent has not the time to meet with thirty 
different School Boards—this is the number 
in Potter county—and his salary would not 
pay his traveling expenses, had he the time. 

ublic sentiment may be educated so that 
it will demand at teachers’ and directors’ 
conventions a better school environment, 
but progress is slow when this is left for 
the county superintendent with his numer- 
our other duties. 

Since neither the directors nor the county 
superintendent can properly supervise 
schools, why not bring supervision into 
narrower limits? Let a superintendent be 
employed for each township, or where this 
is not practical, let two or more townships 
join and elect a Superintendent for their 
schools. The Board would then be the 
agent between the district superintendent 
and the people, the district superintendent 
between the teachers and the Board. The 
county superintendent could work through 
the district superintendents, and the result 
would be better schools. 

The office of the School Board should be 
left as it now is, but instead of carrying out 
their own legislative and judicial decisions, 
the district superintendent should be their 
executive. The School Board should levy 
taxes; provide schools to accommodate pu- 
pils; employ competent teachers and pay 
them; see that certain branches are taught, 
and that schools are graded; adopt text- 
books; and visit schools. They should bring 
about conditions for successful school work, 
and the district superintendent should use 
these means to the best interests of the 
schools. 

The School Board oversees the external 
affairs of the school, the district superinten- 
dent the internal affairs. The district super- 


intendent should be the advisor of the Schoo! 
Board and his suggestions should be fol- 
lowed by them. 


In the capacity of an advi- 
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sor the district superintendent exercises his 
greatest usefulness. He is the professional 
adjunct to the Board. He should not vote 
with the Board, but it should take at least 
a two-thirds vote of the Board to defeat what 
he advises. The district superintendent 
should observe methods of instruction and 
discipline; instruct, advise, direct and im- 
pel teachers; teach model lessons for the ben- 
efit of teachers; assist in the discipline of 
pupils; protect the rights of teachers; settle 
differences of opinion pertaining to the work- 
ing of the school between teachers and prin- 
cipal; advise the Board as to the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and aid in the selection of 
them; hold teachers’ meetings and local in- 
stitutes. He should see that a course of 
study is followed and interpret the same; de- 
cide upon the admission of pupils and the 
transfer of pupils from one school to another; 
and enforce the compulsory attendance law. 
He should advise the Board in the building 
of school houses; the heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating and furnishing of houses; the selec- 
tion of text-books, libraries and apparatus. 
He should be the guardian of all school pro- 
perty. He should know his community; se- 
cure the co-operation of parents, directors 
and teachers; he should aim to bring about 
the best results of which the schools are 
capable. In order to fulfillthe duties of his 
office the district superinteudent must be a 
person of culture and scholarship, and he 
must be a professional teacher; he should 
know the history and science of education, 
and have experience and skill in the art of 
teaching; he must have good judgment and 
executive ability. The essence of good su- 
pervision is intelligent and sympathetic 
leadership. The true test of the superinten- 
dent’s ability is an appreciation of what 
should be done, and the power of doing it. 

The county superintendent should be re- 
tained as chief of the educational affairs of 
the county. He should examine teachers 
(in our opinion it would be better were he 
the chairman of a committee of three to do 
this); grant certificates, hold county insti- 
tutes, report to the Department of Public 
Instruction, and call conventions of district 
superintendents. The district superintend- 
ents should be the assistants to the county 
superintendent, and his most effective work 
could be done through them, In establish- 
ing the district superintendency, none of the 
duties of directors or county superintend- 
ents can well be abrogated. The district 
superintendent should supplement the work 
of both. 

School supervision is everywhere gaining 
ground. It has proved a success wherever 
it has been given trial. Is it then right to 
make discrimination against country chil- 
dren by denying them what has been the 
means of giving city children well equipped 
schools? There are reasons why country 
schools are more in need of supervision than 
city schools: teachers are less qualified and 
less permanent; terms are shorter; graded 
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schools are fewer; in the majority of schools 
all grades are in one room; grading and 
classification are more imperfect; resources 
for carrying on work are less abundant; 
teachers do not have access to libraries; di- 
rectors are less experienced in business; 
laws are less enforced; the desire to secure 
cheap teachers is stronger; the influence of 
the superintendent is less. The country 
schools need to come in contact with the 

rogress made in science, the methods used 

y the best teachers and the improvements 
ofthe age. The district superintendent can 
bring these influences to the country schools. 
He can create public sentiment in favor of 
education. Hecan bring about unity in the 
school system without hampering it with 
uniformity. 

The employment of assistants or deputies 
to the county superintendent has also been 
agitated. We admit that the plan would be 
better than the existing one, but the bene- 
fits could not be as great as from the district 
superintendency. The only advantage would 
be in immediate expense, while many of the 
disadvantages of the present svstem would 
remain. The assistant superintendent could 
not come in close touch with teachers, di- 
rectors and the people. 

It now remains to form a practical work- 
ing scheme for the district superintendency. 
We have the experience of the past in this 
and other States to guide us. It should 
teach us to avoid past errors. The bill of 
Dr. Higbee, submitted and defeated in 1888, 
provided for the following: There should be 
no less than ten, or, when adjoining dis- 
tricts combine, no more than fifty schools 
for one district superintendent; the majority 
of the several Boards of directors should de- 
termine the time and place of election; the 
m jority of directors. present by a viva voce 
vote should elect a district superintendent, 
who should hold office for three years be- 
ginning with the first Monday in June of 
the school year in which he is elected; the 
person elected should have the same qualifi- 
cations as are required for a county superin- 
tendent; the salary should be determined by 
the majority of the directors present at the 
election; in case of two or more districts 
combining each district should pay accord- 
ing to its number of schools out of the 
school funds; no district should be permitted 
to withdraw from the division until the 
expiration of the official term of the person 
elected; the office should be subordinate to 
the county superintendent; the district su- 
perintendent should visit and inspect schools 
and buildings; he should report monthly to 
his board of directors; he should report to 
the county superintendent upon matters of 
supervision and statistics as the several 
Boards or the county superintendent may 
require; he should assist the county super- 
intendent in the examination of teachers 
when requested; the district superintendent 
might be removed from office after investi- 
gation and hearing on charges of negligence, 
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incompetency and immorality by a majority 
vote of the whole number of directors in his 
division. 

The bill has many excellent qualities, but 
the following suggestions might be made. 
We believe that any single school dis- 
trict, or combination of districts, should 
be permitted to elect a superintendent, no 
matter how small the number of schools. 
It is often difficult for districts to unite, and’ 
all schoo!'s should enjoy the same privileges, 
especially if districts are willing to pay for 
them. It would be better to make the maxi- 
mum number forty instead of fifty schools. 
This would give the superintendent an op- 
portunity of visiting each school one-halr 
day once in every month. While the em- 
ployment of a district superintendent is 
optional with school boards, no better dis- 
tinction can be made than is suggested, but 
when it comes to passing a compulsory law 
we shall be beset with difficulties. The ter- 
ritory should be large enough to warrant 
the payment of a good salary, yet not too 
large to prevent a personal knowledge of all 
parts. The divisions must be easily recog- 
nized. They might be made in a way sim- 
ilar to that under which senatorial or con- 
gressional districts are now apportioned. 
The salary should be sufficient to secure a 
well-qualified person, one that will lend dig- 
nity and influence to the office. In no case 
should it be less than $600 per year. Louisi- 
ana pays its parish superintendent $200 per 
year, and when services have been quite 
efficient and highly satisfactory, the school 
board may grant traveling expenses not to 
exceed $125 per year, and expenses to con- 
ventions of superintendents. If the parish 
superintendent fails to report to the State 
Superintendent, he forfeits $20 of his salary. 
It is doubtful whether Louisiana under 
these conditions derives the best possible 
results from parish supervision. The pres- 
ent requirements for a county superintend- 
ent are not sufficient. A person holding a 
professional or permanent certificate and 
credited only with the ten common school 
branches is rarely, if ever, competent to 
supervise the work of other teachers. It 
would be better to make the same require- 
ments, for district as well as county super- 
intendents, that are made of teachers for 
township high schools of the first grade. 
The assistance of the district superintendent 
would be an advantage to the county super- 
intendent in the examination of teachers, 
but it would still leave the county superin- 
tendent an autocrat in the granting of cer- 
tificates. The appointment of the board for 
district superintendent might be made sub- 
ject to the approval of the county superin- 
tencent, and the district superintendent 
might be commissioned by him. The form 
of the report for the distri t superintendent 
might be prescribed by the State Superin- 
tendent. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education in 
its annual report says: ‘‘ Ninety-five per 
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cent. of the people of the State by their vol- 
untary employment of superintendents bear 
impressive witness to the value of their ser- 
vice.’’ That the people of Pennsylvania are 
also ready for the district superintendent is 
beyond question. A number of districts are 
taking advantage of the act giving directors 
authority to elect principals for two or three 
successive school terms. They elect a prin- 
cipal who does some teaching and super- 
vises all the schools in the district. This 
the Department of Public Instruction inter- 
prets as illegal. It should not be necessary 
to violate law in order to secure better school 
advantages. Many districts would avail 
themselves of a superintendent had they the 
sanction of the law. A law similar to the 
one prepared by Dr. Higbee should be 
passed. The people would be educated to 
an appreciation of the advantages of closer 
supervision, and in time a law could be 
passed making it obligatory. The effect of 
such a course has been shown by the com- 
mon school law, also the free-text-book law. 
These were at first permissible and after- 
wards became mandatory. The greatest 
and only objection worth mentioning is the 
expense. But an outlay of money is always 
necessary to profit. An outlay of money in 
this direction systematizes the child’s work 
and economizes his time. He is able to 
accomplish more, and the result is greater 
earning capacity. A district superintend- 
ent can earn a part of his salary by econo- 
mizing what without him is wasted in 
books, supplies and school property. He 
can also act as truant officer. There should 
be no longer delay in adding so important 
a factor to our school system. 

G. E. Hagenbach, Lycoming co.: If 
the common schools are to occupy their 
true place in the history of America, 
many things must be added to them; but 
I doubt if they are so lacking in any 
other one direction as in that of supervis- 
ion. And I believe that in correcting 
this defect we must begin at the caucus 
or primary meeting, for we need better 
School Directors. When we hear men 
from all parts of the State telling of dis- 
tricts that depend entirely upon the ap- 
propriation for support of the schools that 
educate their children, and pay but $22 
or $25 per month for teachers for the min- 
imum term, how can we dare even to 
think of the employment of district su- 
perintendents? Yet an experience of 
seventeen years teaches one the need of 
better supervision. Where the people 
are really too poor to employ such officers, 
the duty falls back upon the Directors. 
We hear some say they cannot find capa- 
ble men for the place; we should be 
ashamed to offer such an excuse. The 


fact is, fellow-directors, we are too negli- 
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gent of our own duties; the law requires a 
representative of the Board to visit every 
school once a month, and there is no pro- 
vision of law more generally violated. 
Farmers must attend to their work, that 
means bread and butter; and the school 
is neglected. Now, if we are not willing 
to perform the duties of the office, we 
should not accept the nomination. Until 
we feel able to employ a district superin- 
tendent, we ought at least to fulfil our 
own legal obligations. Another trouble 
is the false ideas of what is ‘‘ economical.’’ 
The laborer is worthy of his hire; a good 
teacher should command good pay, and 
the time is coming when they will get it 
in money. We are obligated to provide 
to the best of our ability for the training 
of those who will stand at the head of 
the community after we are gone; anda 
man should lie uneasy in his grave if he 
has not done what he could to make the 
world better for his successors. If we 
are poor, let us do our best, and God 
will help us every time. No tax comes 
back to us in such wealth of blessing as 
the school tax. I hope the Legislature 
will compel every district to levy an ade- 
quate school tax, so as to provide for 
closer supervision and whatever else is 
needed. 

Hon. Chas. B. Pratt, Susquehanna co.: 
If the district superintendent has the 
ability to benefit the schools, the closer 
the relation the better; if not, the less he 
has to do with them the better. Too 
much making of books and framing of 
systems is done without reference to the 
child at the other end. We must finda 
place somewhere between too much sys- 
tem and no system, between cold intel- 
lectuality and common sense. An un- 
prejudiced look at our results would go a 
long way toward determining where we 
are right and where wrong. In Susque- 
hanna county we are turning out too 
many men and women who say, ‘‘ I done 
it—I seen it—I be,’”’ etc. How many 
people anywhere can talk to you for an 
hour and not make errors in common 
school grammar, or geography, or arith- 
metic? And we ask, What are the 
schools for? If these things are true, it 
is our sworn duty to seek for the cause. 
I believe one principal cause is that we 
are running on a basis of quantity, not 
quality. My family are like their father 
—not so bright as some [laughter], about 
like the majority; yet my ten-year-old 
girl is carrying nine studies. Yon will 
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excuse my expressing my opivion on 
this, not because I have none, nor that I 
cannot express it, but that I cannot do 
so in language suitable to this presence 
[laughter]. When a Superintendent 
countenances such a state of things as 
that, the less he has to do with our chil- 
dren, the better. When the eight-year- 
old has a spelling book with words like 
Popocatapetl, etc.—Superintendents and 
Directors who allow that should be ar- 
rested for cruelty to children. It is 
simply barbarous. But I did not propose 
to find fault or criticise—only to call at- 
tention to facts and ask for them your 
serious consideration. We cannot cure 
these evils by fighting their effects—the 
only hope is in fighting the cause. In- 
stead of chucking our little ones into a 
hopper and grinding them all into uni- 
formity, let me make a plea for individ- 
ualism. Can we not have our children 
taught to use their mother-tongue and to 
think, instead of parroting half-a-dozen 
languages and having nothing to say in 
any of them? We need to study and 
apply the parable of the ten talents—find 
out what is the talent of each, and put it 
to use. [Applause. ] 






THE GOOD DIRECTOR. 


After music by the High School Choir, 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, addressed the Conven- 
tion on ‘‘ A Good Director and his Duty 
to-day in Pennsylvania,’’ substantially as 
follows : 


After a good meal, and shaking hands 
with about a hundred Superintendents and 
as many Directors, one is filled with en- 
thusiasm for the schools and respect for the 
men and women who have the management 
of them. Then we come up into this fine 
assembly room, and the exercises are opened 
with music that cheers the heart and makes 
us feel happy. But we listen awhile to the 
speeches, and find that all we have is onl 
the abomination of desolation Danghter|, 
and all our enthusiasm oozes away until we 
feel that we will have to go home to our 
schools awhile before we are sure that there 
is any saving salt in the old Commonwealth 
[laughter], and that the schools, bad as they 
are, are very useful institutions to the peo- 
ple after all. [Applause.] 

The life of a state begins with the indi- 
viduals who hunt and fish and fight,and train 
their children to do as their fathers. Each 


home imparts its own ideals to its own 
children ; there are as many ends in educa- 
tion as there are teachers, and as many 
teachers as there are homes with children. 
In the course of time is born the wise man 
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who gathers the best of the folk-lore, the 
best sentiment, the best expression of the 
people’s life, and composes the idyls, the 
epic poem of histime. When this is carried 
from home to home the people say, ‘‘ Let us 
no longer tell the old stories to our children, 
but let all the children come together and 
learn this better story that the wise man has 
made.’’ Think what a tremendous step is 
taken when all are taught and believe the 
same thing—for then appears another factor 
in evolution which has to do with the edu- 
cational problem. Some one is chosen to 
teach the new story to all the children, and 
the school is born in the State—the teacher 
goes forth to mould a people into one spirit, 
that all may live alike, believe alike, serve 
the state alike, So the children come from 
the homes to form a new unit of a new life ; 
in some central locality walls and roof are 
erected, possibly a floor—and we have the 
school-house, and the process of ‘lickin’ 
and larnin’’’ begins. [ Laughter. ] 

Such briefly is the evolution of the school 
in acommunity of crudest activities. The 
schoolmaster becomes the interpreter, then 
the inspirer of the youth. The school must 
do better for the child than the home can do 
in the matters for which it is intended, or it 
will cease to exist, for the parents will take 
the children home again. Now come alon 
a class of teachers, self-appointed, self- 
licensed, self-regulated, starting subscrip- 
tion schools—peddling education as a quack 
does pills, oftering their wares in a compet- 
itive market. In the age of Socrates there 
were four competitive systems of education, 
offering anything and everything, like our 
department stores, to those who were able to 
buy. Wecannot remember them, but Penn- 
s frente was overrun by these teachers and 
their subscription schools, before that in- 
comparable genius Thaddeus Stevens saved 
the common school idea back in the 30’s. 
Of course, while the teacher works in such 
a competitive market, the cheapest will get 
the jas: where the cheapest teachers are em- 
ployed there will be a barbarous system of 
education, and the teacher, his employers 
and his pupils will be alike barbarians. 
[Laughter.] That State which has the high- 
est ideals, the most advanced civilization, is 
the one whose schools have been taught by 
the best teachers. [Applause.] And weare 
obligated to give such teaching, when we 
take away the primary function of child ed- 
ucation from the home, and give it to the 
State school. 

In the present stage of evolution of our 
own educational system, we have. provided 
for a body of teachers licensed by the State, 
a corps of Superintendents also licensed by 
the State, and a body of Directors elected by 
the people of the several communities. Ob- 
serve that the School Director is not all of 
the system of education, though we have 
known some men to be elected to the office 
who imagined they were, and acted upon 
that imagination—for awhile. [Laughter.] 
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We have the teacher to give the instruction, 
the Superintendent to inspect and advise, 
and the Director to furnish the material and 
pay the bills. The soap-bubble i!lustration 
is not bad—the Director furnishes the soap 
and water and the pipe, but the teacher must 
blow the bubble—you are not the blowers in 
this case. | Laughter.] The function of the 
teacher is to protect the child, of the Super- 
intendent to protect the teacher, of the Di- 
rector to protect both in the legitimate exer- 
cise of their functions, and ofall three to pro- 
mote the interest of the child in the struggle 
toward manhood, womanhood, statehood. 
“School Protector’’ would not be an inap- 
propriate title for your office—it would be an 
enlargement of the idea. 

And now, what have we a right to expect 
from the good Director? One thing is that 
he shall not be too ready to act upon every 
fad that comes along disguised as an im- 
provement. He should consult the wisdom 
and experience of the largest number possi- 
ble of sensible people, and try to give the 
children largely what the community wants 
them to have. Not all new things are good. 
It is bad when a Director or Superintendent 
does not recognize that the wisdom of 2,000 
years is worth at least as much as the 
dreams of the faddist of to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] The good School Director is con- 
servative, as he ought to be. As the young 
legislator generally comes to Harrisburg 
with a couple of school bills in his pocket, 
so the new Director sometimes feels that he 
must have something new, and tinkers with 
what he does not understand, when he 
should keep still and see the bubble blown. 
[Laughter.] There is such a thing as per- 
nicious activity, and many a school has sut- 
fered from it. 

So far as the law is concerned, Directors 
are not required to know anything—which 
is protective in a sense, as otherwise there 
might be some vacancies. [Laughter. ] 
But the law does provide that the Superin- 
tendent shall know and decide by proper 
examination who shall wo/ teach school; 
and any good Director will be willing to 
protect the children at least to the limit of 
the Superintendent's veto, and never dream 
of employing a teacher who cannot pass a 
fair examination. Yet one hears of ‘‘ pres- 
sure’’ exerted upon Superintendents by 
Directors to reconsider, and petitions en- 
couraged and even signed by Directors, for 
reéxamination to let through some incom- 
petent favorite. Those who do this are 
nothing less than persecutors of the only 
sensible man in the transaction. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The teacher being the immediate protector 
of the child, the good Director gives him 
cordial support If you have a_ teacher 
whom you cannot conscientiously stand by, 
you have no right to employ him. [Ap- 

lause.] Therefore, either sustain him or 
ismiss him—and do not try to shift your 
duty on anybody else’s shoulders. There 
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have been Directors who had not nerve to 
dismiss an incompetent, but would be very 
glad to have the Superintendent do so for 
them. [Laughter.] 

After all, of the three educational forces 
we have applied to the working out of our 
problem—teacher, superintendent and Di- 
rector—it is the teacher whose quality and 
interests need most careful guarding ; and 
we may judge Directors lerealy by the sym- 

athy and support they give their teachers 
in the discharge of their arduous and trying 
duties. 

And now the hour of adjournment has 
arrived, and I am not through; but I will 
stop on schedule time. [Applause, and 
voices ‘‘Go on.,’’] 

Well, I do not want you to think I under- 
rate the difficulties of the Director’s position. 
He has his ‘‘ breakers ahead’’ when teach- 
ers are to be selected. Of these I may men- 
tion three: 

1. Family ties. It is hard for any man to 
believe that his neighbor’s child is quite as 
good or as brightas hisown. Yet it may 
sometimes be true [laughter], and you must 
be watchful at this point. So it is hard 
sometimes to discriminate against the pupils 
of a particularteacher. Ido not think there 
is much in excluding men from the Board 
who have relatives teaching, for that reason; 
if they cannot be trusted to be fair to others, 
they are unjust men, and unsuitable for the 
office in any event. 

2. Political ties. There may possibly 
be good teachers who belong to the other 
party. [Laughter.] Then there area large 
class of teachers who do not vote at all—our 
sisters—yet it would hardly be fair to dis- 
criminate against them. The schools are 
not political institutions, and should not be 
run on any such basis. 

3. Religious ties. There are people who 

o to another church and put their pennies 
in a different box from ours, who yet know 
how to teach school. [Laughter.] Weshould 
exclude these matters on which we disagree; 
you can talk education from New Orleans 
to Boston without giving offense ; but you 
cannot talk politics or religion long without 
getting intoarow. [Laughter. ] 

There is another matter. School Directors 
are a lawless set of people. I mean that 
they have a wider range of duties, and fewer 
legal restraints than any other agents of the 
State. Your discreticn is practically un- 
limited. I have heard of some Directors 
who after three years’ service had never read 
the school law—perhaps did not havea copy. 
But in the absence of legal restraints in dis- 
charge of a public trust, there are moral re- 
straints ; when the statute law does not pre- 
scribe, the higher law, the diviner wisdom, 
will always setcle what ought to be done. 
The good School Director will not ask what 
he must do, but what he cam do under the 
existing conditions to help the schols. It 
will pay you to be guided by the enlightened 
sentiment of the community—mark the ad- 
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jective! [Applause.] Hold public meet- 
ings, present the facts and results; and when 
your people are informed and awake to the 
importance of the subject, you can afford to 
be guided by them. 

The good School Director will be just as 
careful of the interest of the state, as of his 
own private interest. There are school di- 
rectors who manage their own affairs well, 
but not those of the state. I would not set 
up an unreasonable standard, but we ought 
to be as anxious to take care of the interest 
of the state as our own. If we are so, and 
put our brains and sense into the service of 
the schools as into ourown affairs, we do all 
that ought to be expected of us. 

When we look back at the beginnings of 
our Commonwealth and see how complex 
were the elements that entered into and 
moulded the life of the people, and how in 
the last generation one language, one senti- 
ment, and one ideal has come to possess the 
hearts of all, we have no right to complain, 
but should rather feel glad of what -has been 
done under the conditions. Pennsylvania 
has had a marvelous development educa- 
tionally; when we read the history of what 
it has ieee, the past gives cause for grati- 
tude, and we feel that the future must be 
worked out largely along the same lines 
and in much the same may. 

The remedy for our difficulties is not to be 
sought in that thing yonder on the hill, 
with wals around it and a roof over it 
That too 


{laughter}, but from the people. 
is the history of the past, and a weak prophet 


may predict the same of the future. It took 
60 years to work out the idea of universal 
education; but now every child of ten years 
has had a chance to escape the stigma of 
illiieracy in the decennial census. A little 
more agitation, and no child will be allowed 
to grow up in Pennsylvania without know- 
ing how to read and write. We can accom- 
plish that—let the good director see to it. 

What more? The good director can help 
to do for the High School what the men of a 
generation ago did for the elementary school 
—start an agitation that will give us good 
High Schools everywhere, as we now have 
the elementary. Itisastigma upon us that 
Pennsylvania is not now making prepara- 
tion to bring the High School in sight of 
every child in the Commonwealth. LAp- 
plause.| Wecan have it if we will—if we 
wantit. What should the High Schools do? 

1. Give us liberal training in the higher 
branches that our friend this afternoon said 
were being taught to his seven-year-old 
child [laughter], a training that will develop 
habits of thought, instead of mere accumu- 
lation of information. 

2. In the upper grades, give an industrial 
outlook by a commercial course such as we 
now have in a few cities. There is a de- 
mand for this practical instruction every- 
where. As an instance, I have been sur- 
prised at the inquiry for instruction in Span- 
ish since the late war, from teachers as well 
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as pupils. You know one western city even 
proposed to make it part of their regular 
course. I think it would be better to teach 
our new acquisitions English, and make 
them like ourselves as soon as may be. 
Applause.] We are glad if our own chil- 
ren learn English thoroughly, and some of 
us believe the school that gives us maste 
of our mother-tongue is the best school. 
But do not forget the industrial side for the 
majority who will step out of school into 
actual business. 

3. For the few who can and want and 
ought to go on to higher scholarship, the 
High School should provide a training that 
will carry them to the doors of our best col- 
leges, the crown and glory of our educational 
system. [Applause. } 

Now, we can accomplish all this, if we 
will, And we ought to doit. We should 
not only give the child a start in the ele- 
mentary school, but keep a path open from 
kindergarten to university for every one who 
will walk in it. I pity the man who would 
block the way at any point. [Applause. ] 

A word about another matter. You have 
heard of the school which reported an at- 
tendance of one and a half pupils per day ; 
I heard of one where the teacher was found 
one day alone, reading the newspaper ; the 
directors kept these houses in repair, bought 
the fuel, paid the teachers, when for much 
less money they could have carried ever 
child to a central graded school. We will 
learn some day, and the great wagons will 
be hauling the children to school and back 
at public expense all over the State. Fifteen 
per cent. of the districts in Chester count 
are doing this now, and they find it econom1- 
cal, as well as best for the children. Your 
executive chairman here, Mr. Cleaver, and 
his progressive coadjutors, fought that 
through, and they have it, and you want it. 
This question of transportation is one that 
must come up in the near future in connec- 
tion with the township High School, and the 
g od director should be getting his people 
ready for it. 

Again: How much longer are you going 
to allow teachers to practice upon your in- 
nocent children who have never received the 
training of a Normal School or a Pedagogi- 
cal course? When will we find out that a 
teacher must not only know what is to be 
taught, but how to make others know it? 
This is another matter for the good director 
to agitate. 

Finally, in this epoch of Brick vs. Brain, 
let us not forget that it is not a good plan 
to build a $60,000 house, and put in a $50 
teacher. I am as proud of our good build- 
ings as anybody; the men who build sucha 
house as this in which we are met deserve 
the respect of their constituents; but 
never forget that when the house is built 
and artistically adorned, it is not complete 
until the artist teacher is installed. We 
have not paid too much for our good houses; 
and I think we will agree that we have not 
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aid too much for our teachers—but let us 
careful we do not wake up some day to 
the fact that we have been paying much too 
little, and getting ‘‘runts.’’ [Laughter.] 
The teachers we ae. are better than the 
pay they receive [applause], but if we want 
artistic work we must put the artistic stamp 
upon the compensation, and then see that 
we get it on the teacher too. We want the 
best, and that is the only way to get it. 
[Applause. ] 
At the close of Dr. Brumbaugh’s ad- 
dress the Convention adjourned to 9 
o’clock a. m. 


——— EQ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional exereises were com- 

bined with those of the High School. 
After prayer by Rev. T. R. McDowell of 
Chester co., and responsive reading, brief 
addresses were made by F. B. Wicker- 
sham of Steelton, Wm. Howard Day of 
Harrisburg, I. A. Cleaver of Montgomery 
co., and President Hnbbert. The exer- 
cises closed with singing ‘‘ America’’ 
when the pupils retired and the Conven- 
tion resumed the work of the programme. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The question, ‘‘ How can public school 
libraries be organized and used so as to 
meet the needs of the pupils as well as 
the citizens of the district?’’ was an- 
swered in a paper by Prof. Wm. Howard 
Day, of Harrisburg, as follows: 


I read this in plain English—How can the 
— school libraries be organized so as to 

nefit the whole community ? 

The able State Librarian, Dr. Wm. H. 
Egle, in his last report, in speaking of li- 
braries, says : 

“The successful working of the free public 
library act of 1895 continues. The free public 
library has come to be a part of the educational 
system of the state, and the establishment of 
these libraries in all of the large towns and 
eS districts of the commonwealth, should 

properly provided for.’’ 

Our grand State Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Scheaffer, in one of his wise 
utterances in the line of his work, by fact 
and argument proves that a boy will be 
like the books he reads. All this is believed 
by the mass of School Directors; and the 
Library has therefore become an important 
adjunct of the public school system. For 


se 


many years, the effort has been made to ex- 
tend the system of reading to those who from 
their callings or inclinations have not the op- 
portunity to improve their minds by reading, 
and books in bulk have been placed where, 
as in the telegraph offices, some leisure dur- 
ing the day or night is afforded to the busy 
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messengers. The question is, Can this in- 
terest be so extended and broadened as to 
meet the needs of the pupils as well as the 
citizens of the district ? 

Every yy ea i 3 ae school has 
now or is in process of securing books be- 
yond the text-books, to broaden the minds 
of the pupils and to secure a store of knowl- 
edge which cannot well be secured in any 
other way. Yet the benefit is mainly for the 
school. In some cases, the books taken home 
by —— are very honestly and earnestly 
studied by other members of the family, 
sometimes the whole family associating at 
specified times to listen to the reading aloud 
by the pupil or some one else, until the book 
is completed, and all are ready for another 
book of interest. 

Yet, as at present conducted, the Library, 
established for the school, is beneficial 
mainly for the school. If the reading of 
suitable books be a benefit to the school, to 
broaden the mind and obtain information, the 
question has arisen, Why cannot the same 
effort which establishes a Library for the 
school be also made a greater benefit than 
now to the whole community? And how 
can these two factors of information be 
united and made to help each other? And 
that is one of the problems which as Di- 
rectors we are called upon to consider and 
solve. 

We agree that the establishment of a 
Library for the school is in the line of proper 
progress, and germane to our school-work, 
and I believe the time will soon be here 
when a school without a collection of books 
for the pupils and teachers to read, will be 
regarded as incompletely-equipped and 
‘‘behind the age.’’ Can this idea be 
broadened? Can we, in making provisions 
for the schools also help the community ? 
And can the community help the schools? 

How shall this be done? 

1. By a movement of the Directors of the 
schools in a locality to furnish a Library 
for each or all of the schools. 

2. By asking the codperation of the 
patrons of the schools, ard the people gen- 
erally, to assist in furnishing the books 
needed, either by a book-donation or by 
such subscriptions, however small the 
amount, as will add to the general stock. 
In addition to this, the Legislature has given 
the power to raise a certain amount of 
money for both these purposes, and has 
furnished both the community and the 
schools with the legal machinery to collect 
the money necessary to equip the Libraries. 
This money and these books to be under the 
direction of the Controllers of the Schools, 
but with persons, male or female, appointed 
Trustees to represent the community, en- 
tirely under direction of the School Board. 

3. The full committee should prepare 
rules for the control and use of the Library, 
and public meetings now and then should 
be held to increase interest and add books 
thereto. 
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4. The selection of books suitable for the 
use of pupils as well as for the older people 
of the community. With such arrange- 
ments and control, the school would be bene- 
fited and the community served. 

Certainly, our work is not only for the 
schools under our care. Our experience as 
Directors is, that if our work is to be suc- 
cessful, the community must sustain us, 
and the parents of the children need to be 
reached as well as the children themselves. 
The more the work for the schools is sus- 
tained by the community, the more effective 
our school work in discipline and in other 
ways; and the nearer, therefore, we come to- 
we in such efforts, and make our efforts, 

oth of the community and Directors, centre 
upon the same work for each, the better. 

In the School Law of Pennsylvania all the 
preliminary measures for the solution or 
this question are provided, arid a little in- 
terest in a library, a little spirit of accom- 
modation and a little exhibit of our common 
sense is all that is necessary to answer the 
query of this hour: ‘‘ How can the public 
school libraries be organized and used so as 
to meet the needs of the pupils as well as 
the citizens of the district ?”’ 

If ‘‘ knowledge is power,’’ why not acquire 
it? The wealth we strive for in the form of 


farms and other material wealth for our pos- 
terity in three generations passes away; the 
knowledge posterity acquires lasts forever. 


We are not living simply for to-day, but for 
to-morrow. No effort for good we put forth 
iseverlost. It is garnered with our sheaves, 
and added to our credit on the turreted 
plains of heaven. The unselfish work we 
— may seemingly be very inefficient, 

ut it may be mighty in results. Pardon 
me if I refer to incidents in my own humble 
experience: In 1865,-by invitation, I had the 
privilege of speaking at a great gathering 
on the white lot back of the President’s 
house in Washington City, and little did I 
think I was starting new ideas in any young 
man. But twenty years after, as I was leav- 
ing the postoffice, a young man whom I did 
not know came rushing up to me, and clasp- 
ing my hand in both of his said, to my sur- 
prise, ‘‘I shall never forget you, sir; you 
gave me my first start in your speech in 
1865. I then began to study, and here are 
my two law-offices.’’ 

In 1876 I was in Louisville, Kentucky, in at- 
tendance upon our General Conference. Pass- 
ing down the street one day I saw a young 
man coming towards me. As he neared 
me he crossed the sidewalk and accosted 
me. After a few words he said, ‘‘I shall 
never forget you. You gave me my first 
lessons in Latin and Greek in that log school 
house in Canada. I have since been gradu- 
ated from Knox College. Toronto, and I am 
pastor here of the Presbyterian Church.”’ It 
made me feel very humble that I had been 
used as an instrument to bring such results. 
And I gave all honor and glory to God. 

I most respectfnlly ask you to-day to use 
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your greater influence to enlarge the people’s 
opportunities. 
‘*Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way!”’ 


Mr. J. K. Wildman, of Bucks co., fol- 
lowed, limiting his subject to ‘‘ The Li- 
brary as an Adjunct to the School.’’ His 
paper follows: 


THE LIBRARY AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE 
SCHOOL. 


Before directors are likely to take steps 
towards organizing school libraries, it is but 
natural that they should feel assured that 
such libraries ought to exist. Let memake 
a modest plea in their behalf. 

The value of a library in connection with 
a school, even if it be composed of only a few 
well.selected books, is not to be lightly esti- 
mated. We know what stress is laid upon 
their importance by superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. We know how highly prized 
they are by progressive educators, and b 
such school officials as appreciate the wort 
of books, and the necessity of rightly satis- 
fying the craving mind of youth. 

The child learns to read in order that it 
may read. Books are printed to be read. 
The habit of reading is a good habit, and it 
ought to be cultivated and encouraged. 
Books should be supplied so that the habit 
may be satisfied. That excellent habit 
should not languish for want of opportunity. 
Give boys or girls a taste for reading, and 
the means of gratifying it, and you not only 
contribute to the happiness of their lives, 
but you do that which will tend to increase 
their worth and expand their usefulness 
when they become men and women. You 
enlarge their capacity by increasing their 
intelligence. The mere ability to read is one 
of the simplest accomplishments, but who 
can coin words capable of defining its full 
meaning, or of measuring the extent of its 
importance and utility? In Lowell’s ex- 
pressive words, ‘‘It is the key that admits us 
to the whole world of thought, and fancy, 
and imagination, to the company of saint 
and sage, and it enables us to see with the 
keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and 
listen to the sweetest voices of all times,’’ 

The school is for education, for training, 
for discipline; the library is an extension of 
the school in the great work of instruction, 
feeding the mind with knowledge, increas- 
ing its power, and adorning it with intel- 
lectual riches. No one will contend that 
the school completes the work of education. 
This may begin but it does not end there. 
The school has its expansiveness ; it also 
has its limitations, and while it furnishes 
the requirements for instructing and devel- 
oping the young mind, it does not accom- 
plish all things. As a means of further 
conducting the pupil in the path of knowl- 
edge and culture the library stands pre- 
eminent. The education of the school may 
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be compared to a lake, having its bounds 
and limits; while the broader education of 
the library, with its exhaustless stores of 
knowledge, may be likened to the bound- 
less ocean. 

The readers that are used in our schools, 
besides affording a means for the child to 
learn to read and to practice reading, con- 
tain pleasant stories and sketches, brief 
biographical notices, or bits of elementary 
history; but it is the library that supplies 
these things in their fulness, and ieee to 
young and old the literary treasures of the 
ages. The school history may contain a 
record of dates and short outlines of great 
events, but it is in the library that the 
growing pupil, eager to learn more and 
more, will find the full page of history, and 
the ample records of all times, the thoughts 
and achievements of mankind ‘‘ lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of books.”’ 
The school books may acquaint the boys 
and girls with the names of famous men 
and women, the great figures of history in 
all the walks of life; but the wishful and 
po mee | pupil, intent upon enlarging his 
field of view, must search the library for 
biographies of all these to satisfy his praise- 
worthy ambition. These same school books 
may give brief selections from the poets and 
men of letters, fragrant flowers gathered 
from the garden of literature, but the eager 
and aspiring youth, conscious of mental 
longings that should not be checked in their 
bloom, must have access to the library if he 
would revel in the attractive domain of 
letters, and enjoy to his heart’s content the 
fascinating creations of genius. The school 
may furnish the key with which to unlock 
the manifold doors of knowledge, but the 
library, as an adjunct to the school, offers 
its plenary reward to the early striver, and 
welcomes the ambitious votary who would 
profit by the wisdom of the ages. 

When the pupil meets with a word in his 
lesson that is new to him, he naturally re- 
fers to the dictionary to learn its meaning. 
When he meets with a new name in his 
reader, which becomes familiar by repeti- 
tion, a name that awakens his interest, he 
would naturally consult a cyclopedia in or- 
der to satisfy his inquiring spirit. You 
would not deprive the pupil of the diction- 
ary; neither should you deprive him of the 
cyclopedia. 

If the boys and girls in our schools, or 
any among them, no matter how few, should 
desire to read books, furnish the books. 
Let them have the opportunity to read, and 
even among the listless the opportunity 
might kindle the desire. Let them see and 
know that the library has its allurements. 
Let them know how it may befriend their 
mental growth, and give them instruction 
as well as entertainment. Let not their 
worthy desire to gain knowledge be chilled 
and quenched by withholding the sources of 
knowledge, or their noble ) earning perish in 
its birth by denying the means fit for its 
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gratification. The time to serve them, to 
indulge their upward strivings, is while 
their young souls are capable of this ambi- 
tion; let not this zeal cool again through 
disappointment or unsatisfied hope. The 
thoughtful and enterprising director who 
resolves to aid in establishing a school li- 
brary, may unconsciously do for some boy 
or girl what Mrs. Porson did for the author 
of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.’’ ‘‘To her,’’ said Gibbon, ‘I owe a 
taste for books which is still the pleasure 
and glory of my life.’’ 

How many of us have known of poor 
boys who became famous—boys with active 
brains, hungering and thirsting after knowl- 
edge; whose love of reading was born with 
them like the circulation of their blood—a 
love that hardship could not wither or diffi- 
culty crush; who prized books above rubies, 
devouring them with keen relish of mental 
appetite and never knowing satiety; who 
found that these ‘‘ ever-burning lamps of ac- 
cumulated wisdom ’’ were their best friends 
and wisest helpers. Who can estimate the 
value of books to them, or measure the in- 
fluence of their love of reading in shaping 
their lives and moulding their character: 
Would you deprive such as these of the 
precious privileges of a library? 

How many among all the eleven hundred 
thousand pupils now attending the public 
schools of Pennsylvania are denied the use of 
books such as a good library affords? Is it 
right, is it just, is it the part of wisdom to de- 

rive them of the benefits ofalibrary? Ithas 

een said that ‘‘no man has aright to bring 
up his children without surrounding them 
with books, if he has the means to buy 
them.'’ Among the parents of thousands of 
school children the means may be wanting, 
but the school library may happily susety 
that want. 

Books are, indeed, true teachers, such 
books as should properly fill the shelves of 
alibrary. They not only impart knowledge 
and wisdom, but you can turn to them for 
help, for guidance, for counsel and encour- 
agement, and likewise for warning, admo- 
nition, and reproof. They answer every 
question that can be asked, and in this re- 
spect they enjoy asupremacy, which our best 
teachers might covet in vain. They arealike 
indifferent to the wealth or poverty of their 
scholars, ‘‘and the only passport to their 
favor is a love of knowledge ; the only key 
which will unlock their hearts is a desire 
for wisdom.’’ They are not only excellent 
counsellors but faithful consolers. When 
in later years those who are now pupils in 
our schools come to experience some of the 
trials from which no life is wholly exempt, 
they can turn to books and find in them 
true philosophers and friends; for they will 
comfort them in adversity, soothe them in 
sorrow, cheer them in trouble, and console 
them under every misfortune ; and as they 
contemplate the days of their youth, a feel- 
ing of gratitude will rejoice their hearts as 
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they recall those who encouraged their love 
of reading and made it possible for them to 
gratify their fondness for books. 

As a moral factor, exerting a healthful 
and beneficent influence, the library has 
vital worth. It is a better educator than the 
street—a wiser friend than a vicious com- 
panion. ‘‘An author,’’ said the wise and 
gentle Goldsmith, ‘‘ may be considered as 
a merciful substitute for the legislator. He 
acts, not by punishing crimes, but by pre- 
venting them.’’ According to Solomon, 
‘he that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise.’’ It is the library that preserves the 
wisdom of the wise, and when a library is 
added to a school wisdom is added, wisdom 
and enlightenment. 

We cannot be too enthusiastic in impress- 
ing upon the minds of the young the high 
value of good books, ‘‘those ships of 
thought,’’ as Bacon so finely calls them, 
‘voyaging through the sea of time, and 
carrying their precious freight so safel 
from generation to generation.’’ They will 
find them to be ‘‘ more wonderful than the 
wishing-cup of the Arabian tales ; for they 
transport instantly, not only to all places, 
but to all times.”’ 

A noble service to the public schools and 
to the pupils who attend them would be the 
establishment of school libraries throughout 
all parts of the State. As agencies in ex- 
tending the work of education, as helps to 
the acquirement of knowledge, and as afford- 
ing opportunities for general culture, their 
efficiency is immeasurable. In conjunction 
with the schools they would vastly add to 
their utility, for they would enlarge the 
sphere of advantage to the pupils, and serve 
as friendiy aids to their mental development; 
and in the fulness of time, through ever- 
widening circles of influence, they would 
extend their blessings from the individual 
to society, to the State, and to the Nation, 
so that our hearts would be gladdened by a 
more generous infusion into the community 
of high-minded men and women. 

Co. Supt. J. G. Becht, Lycoming co. : 
In the average rural home there are two 
kinds of literature—I am not speaking of 
city or suburban sections, but of the 
country—and these are the newspapers 
and subscription books, the latter gen- 
erally wretched compilations of essays by 
unknown authors on love, marriage and 
the like, and sold under pressure of the 
ageut and by the attraction of an illum- 
inated cover. The money spent for such 
books would put into many homes a fair 
collection of books fit for children to read. 
Newspapers are valuable as disseminators 
of information, but when they consist 
chiefly of records of crime, they are ‘‘no 
good.’’ Picking up a paper the other 
day, the first page had eight prominent 
headings, of which one referred to the 
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Philippines, one to Congress, and the 
other six to crimes and “‘ sensations.’’ 
There is too much newspaper reading of 
that kind. What can we do as educa- 
tional leaders to regulate this matter? 
We will not be able to change the habits 
of people over 35, but we can reach the 
children and youth, and one of the best 
ways is through the school library. 
There must be some oue to direct the 
movement, and the vital point is in the 
teacher. If she is a reader herself, the 
matter is easily settled; she will bring in 
collateral reading in connection with the 
lessons. Directors can assist at this point 
by furnishing reading that will connect 
with the work of the school. If you 
have good teachers, and directors will 
furnish good libraries, an impetus will be 
given that cannot be stopped. 

Geo. W. Quigley, Montgomery co.: 
Active teachers work all sorts of schemes 
to fill up their school libraries, many of 
them successfully. But if this is a good 
thing, we should not allow it to depend 
on entertainments or charitable gifts. If 
we are agreed that a school library is a 
useful means of education, let us set 
about getting them in some organized 
practical way. 

W. Howard Day, Dauphin co.: Bill 
No. 291, providing for the levy of a tax 
not exceeding one mill for this purpose, 
reaches the point. 

John P. Jackson, Centre co.: I have 
some experience on this line. When I 
tried to get the directors to put in li- 
braries, I was laughed and hooted at, and 
became the most unpopular man in the 
board. But at last I raised a subscrip- 
tion of $150 from about a hundred people, 
and the directors thought they had better 
do something, so trustees were ap- 
pointed, and we have got a little library 
of some 600 volumes. (Applause.] Even 
directors who see the usefulness of it are 
afraid to propose a tax, and no wonder; 
but the library is a fixed institution, and 
the books have thousands of readers. 
We mean to keep at it till we get the tax. 
[ Applause. ] 

Supt. F. P. Bye, Chester co.: Our 
Directors’ Convention in 1897 tried to 
solve this question. The townships in- 
terested were asked to organize a circu- 
lating library. The money was contrib- 
uted by the boards in accordance with 
the law ; each township is represented in 
the organization by one man, usually the 
secretary of the board ; a book committee 
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is selected; the President of the Direc- 
tors’ Association is secretary, the Super- 
intendent is treasurer; buying in quan- 
tity, we get an average of two books for 
adollar. Weare in our second year, and 
the movement is a success; we have 18 
townships in the organization, one less 
than a third of the country districts. Our 
first idea was to send each township its al- 
lotment ;. but that not working smoothly, 
we arranged a system of exchanges, with 
its centre in the office of the superintend- 
ent. Of course it means work, but we 
are willing and glad to doit. In select- 
Ing new books, teachers and directors 
send in the names of those they can re- 
commend, the lists go before the book 
committee, and those approved are 
bought. [Applause. ] 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The next question, ‘‘Should our Normal 
Schools do more pedagogical and less pre- 
paratory aud academic work? was an- 
swered in the following paper by City 
Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, of Meadville, 
Crawford co. : 


A discussion of this question by this body, 
the School Directors a the State, is impor- 
tant and timely, for reasons that are three- 
fold. As officers of the common-school 
system, you are charged with the duty of 
securing as good teachers as possible. As 
arents, you desire the best of instruction 
or your children. As taxpayers and citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, you encourage 
expenditures for worthy purposes, cut off 
unwise appropriations, and in every case 
require that the returns for the same shall be 
both appropriate and adequate. 

The Normal Schools of the State were 
established by the law known as the ‘‘ Act 
of 1857.’’ That act imposes one require- 
ment upon each school—that it shall have 
at least six professors, namely: one of 
orthography, reading and elocution; one of 
writing, drawing and bookkeeping; one of 
mathematics; one of geography and history; 
one of English grammar and literatnre; 
and one of the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. It also provides that additions to this 
curriculum may be made from time to time 
by agreement of the association of Normal 
School principais. 

This Act, together with subsequent appro- 
priation bills, beginning with 1862, and con- 
tinuing down to the present, grant special 
privileges to Normal Schools and their stu- 
dents: (1) The diploma issued by a Normal 
School is a permanent teacher’s certificate 
of the highest grade in the State. (2) Ap- 
propriations from the State fnnds have been 
made to the Normal Schools, amounting 
last June to $2,951,000. (3) Normal students 
receive fifty cents per week to aid in the pay- 
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| ment of tuition, and upon graduation re- 


ceive $50. Stimulated and aided by these 
special provisions, the number of schools 
has increased until each of the thirteen dis- 
tricts has its representative. The numbers 
of students in attendance have increasad 
many fold. 

The original act places but little stress 
upon professional studies. Normal schools, 
early in their history, at least, were but lit- 
tle more than academies, attempting to give 
their students a knowledge of the branches 
to be taught in the common schools. The 
reasons for this are evident. There was at 
that time a lack of schools in which those 
desiring to teach could acquire a fairly thor- 
ough knowledge of the common English 
branches. The higher institutions of learn- 
ing were closed to women, who must fill 
most of the positions in the common schools. 
But most potent of all reasons was the lack 
of appreciation of the value to the teacher of 
strictly professional training. 

The course of study has changed some- 
what with the lapse of time; but these 
changes have consisted chiefly in the addi- 
tion of academic and preparatory studies. 
The Normal School continues to be an 
academy, having a two-year course, witha 
homeopathic infusion of professional studies 
to attract ‘‘ State aid.’’ The course of in- 
struction as revised by the ‘‘ Board of Prin- 
cipals,’’ December 11, 1894, and still in force, 
requires as follows: The time given for each 
study, in this statement, is not prescribed in 
the course itself, but is the time given in 
most of the best high schools and academies 
for the work indicated. By one year’s work, 
is meant the study and recitation of the sub- 
ject daily during the school year. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


English Grammar and Arithmetic—one 
year’s work. 

Elementary Algebra—one year’s work. 

Botany and Civil Government—one year’s 
work. 

Drawing, Book-keeping, Vocal Music, 
and Physical Culture—one year’s work. 

Latin—preparatory for Caesar—one year’s 
work. 

Pedagogics. 


SENIOR YEAR, 


English (Rhetoric, Composition, Litera- 
ture)—one year’s work. 

Physics—one year’s work. 

General History—one year’s work. 

Plane Geometry—at least two-thirds of a 
year’s work. 

Latin, Helvetian War—one-half a year’s 
work. 

Elocution, Manual Training, Physical 
Culture—one-third year’s work. 

Pedagogics. 

This analysis of the course of study re- 
veals the following. In the Junior Year 
there is the equivalent of five full studies 
without the professional work ; and in the 
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Senior Year an equivalent of four and one- 
half full studies without the professional 
work. Gentlemen, members of School 
Boards, having experience in the making 
and operating of courses of studies, you 
know that four full studies are enough for 
most students; that fiveisa maximum num- 
ber. The Normal Schools, from necessity, 
must slight some, or all, of the branches of 
the work when they attempt to teach five 
full studies at a time with Pedagogics added 
as a sixth. 

However faithfully and skillfully the 
Normal Schools may attempt to conduct 
their work with students taken from the 
district schools, along the lines indicated by 
this course of study, results will be a failure. 
If the professional work receive equal atten- 
tion and care that each of the other five lines 
of work receives, the fact remains that it is 
but one-sixth of the time and effort of a 
student. Moreover, the requirements for 
admission are so low that the student lacks 
the power which comes only with training 
and culture, and which is necessary for the 
comprehension of the more valuable parts 
of a professional course. 

Has the time come for a change? The 
Normal School should not merely keep pace 
with the educational thought of the times, 
but should itself be a leader. We have been 
talking in this country, for many a long 
year, of the supreme importance of educa- 
tion. Do we act as though we believe what 
we say? If education is of so great import- 
ance, then surely the preparation of the 
educator must be of equal importance. The 
need of the hour, in the common school 
system of this Commonwealth, is Normal 
Schools in fact, as well as in name—train- 
ing-schools for teachers that shall be thor- 
oughly professional—schools that shall be 
as strictly professional as are the best schools 
of law, theology or medicine. 

Broad and accurate scholarship is the first 

ualification of ateacher. It is just as truly 
the first qualification of the | ceaahere the 
preacher, or the doctor of medicine. But the 
end of Normal School training to-day, what- 
ever it may have been in 1857, is not schol- 
arship. The State Superintendent’s report 


of 1897 gives a list of twenty-eight colleges 
and universities, one hundred and sixteen 
collegiate institutions and secondaryschools, 


and four hundred and fifty-six high schools 
within the borders of our Commonwealth. 
There are within easy access of all who seek 
scholarship, first-rate high schools, or col- 
leges and academies. How can we justif 
and defend the granting of the normal di- 
ploma with all its powers, and the appropri- 
ation of hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
State funds to Normal Schools and students, 
to aid them in doing largely the same char- 
acter of work as is done in the great num- 
ber of public and private secondary and 
grammar schools throughout the State? 
What should a student seek at a Normal 
School? In other words, what should a 
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Normal School aim todo? The limits of a 
twenty-minute talk will not admit of a com- 
plete discussion of the aims and purposes of 
a Normal School. Of a few well-defined 
aims we can speak briefly. 

First: A real Normal School develops a 
clear and comprehensive notion of what edu- 
cation really is. By this is meant education 
in the broad sense, in schools and out of 
schools, from birth to death. It views the 
learner as a part of the universe, surrounded 
by myriad influences, material and spiritual, 
each of which is making its impression and 
leaving its influence for good or bad; it 
views him in a perpetual struggle with these 
impressions, coming to him from his envir- 
onment, conquering and appropriating for 
future use those that are good and rejecting 
those that are bad; it views him as classify- 
ing these impressions and using them—some 
for his physical, some for his mental, and 
still others for his moral well-being. His 
conquest over the first class, just named, 
gives him physical existence, ‘‘a living.’’ 
His conquest over the second gives material 
for the exercise of perception, memory, 
imagination and reason; also emotion and 
volition. His conquest over the third class 
enables him to know the right, to love it 
and to do it. The action and reaction be- 
tween the individual and his environment 
makes manifest the law that activity results 
in growth. 

his conception of education is not easy 
to acquire. It is a notion that grows slowly 
and can be acquired, in any adequate form, 
only by thoughtful, mature minds. 

Second: A real Normal School will de- 
velop in its students a definite, adequate, 
worthy, and inspiring aim inteaching. The 
end to be accomplished is the moving power 
in any act. How important then that those 
who go out from the normal schools to teach 
the young should have this moving power 
and impart it to those whom they would 
teach! It means much to say, even, that a 
teacher must have a definite aim, but the 
aim meant in this discussion is the broad- 
est—the universal aim. 

A teacher of reading might teach Gray’s 
‘Elegy in a Country Church-yard’’ for the 
sole purpose of developing the power in the 
ouindl to pronounce every word in the poem. 
Her aim would be definite and worthy, but 
certainly not adequate and inspiring. To 
be the latter, the poem must be taught in 
the light of the whole round of the pupil’s 
life. The true aim of teaching must con- 
form at every point with the true aim of 
life. What a responsibility this places upon 
the teacher and upon the normal school that 
is responsible for the teacher! It demands 
the ability to classify the environments of 
the learner ; tu select the branches of school 
study (as arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
etc.,) which have incorporated these influ- 
ences into forms suitable for use in schools ; 
to say what branches shall be taken and the 
order in which they shall be taken. 
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In short, it demands the ability to make 
a course of study. It demands a knowl- 
edge of the so 7 matter of all the 
branches of school study ; of the relations of 
the different branches to each other and of 
each part of each branch to the other parts 
of the same branch. On the other hand, it 
demands a knowledge of the mental powers 
of the learner and of the subject matter 
suited to the development of each; for the 
course must have regard, step by step, to 
the increasing knowledge and power of the 
one taking it, and must, step by step con- 
tain matter of the highest value to his three- 
fold being. 

Third: A real Normal School will develop 
power to teach. Teaching power presup- 
poses in the teacher a proper conception of 
education and a universal aim. Teaching 
is the mental process by which the teacher 
causes the learner to know what he does not 
know and to become what he is not. A 
teacher must know: (1) what knowledge his 
pupil has with which to interpret new facts 
as they are presented; (2) what mental 
power, in all its forms, his pupil possesses ; 
(3) not only the course of study as a whole, 
but the steps, in order, to be taken in its 
completion; (4) what form of mental activity 
is required in the mastery of a certain por- 
tion of the work ; (5) how to bring the thing 
to be learned into such relation to the mind 
of the learner that the work is done. In 
every real teaching exercise, the mind of 
the teacher passes through the same steps 
as the mind of the learner, with this addi- 
tion ; the teacher thinks the steps in the 
learner’s thinking. 

All this implies a study of psychology, 
but not of the ky sort, which leaves only 
technical terms with which to juggle. It 
implies a study of the branches taught in 
the schools, but something more than such 
a study of them as would be made for the 
purpose of general culture. Require a stu- 
dent to make out, under skillful direction 
and criticism, the mental process of learning 
every lesson of the curriculum of a primary 
and a grammar school, and you will give 
him more real, live, substantial psychology 
and pedagogy than in years of study of 
books in the usual way. Enough has been 
said to indicate the character of work that 
should be demanded from Normal Schools, 
receiving aid from the State treasury. 

Should the Normal School, then, banish 
all academic branches from its course of 
study? Keeping in mind the purpose of 
of the Normal School, our answer must be 
yes. The knowledge of arithmetic required 

y a business man and by the teacher differ. 
The business man must know arithmetic 
thoroughly and be able to apply it to affairs. 
The teacher must have the same thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and, in addition, 
must know the psychology and pedagogy of 
the subject; must know the educational end 
to be attained in the teachingof the subject; 
the steps in order to be taken by the learner in 
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attaining that end, and the means to be used 
by himself in inspiring the learner to take 
those steps and attain that end. The same 
is true of every branch ofstudy just as it is 
of arithmetic. There is a professional knowl- 
edge of the branch which can be acquired 
only after the branch has been thoroughly 
mastered for the purposes of culture. This 

rofessional knowledge should be acquired 
in the Normal School. Thecultural knowl- 
edge should be acquired elsewhere before 
admission to the Normal School. 

Itis my judgment that our Normal Schools 
are not approximating the character of work 
suggested, and cannot do so under present 
courses and plans. Shall the Normal Schools 
then be cut off? No; not abolished, but re- 
formed. The schools of the State demand 
thoroughly trained teachers, as never before; 
and the Normal Schools can easily change 
their plans to meet the demands. 

In what way shall the friends of education 
and the management of the Normal Schools 
direct their efforts to secure a more thorough 
training of teachers? It is not the function 
of this discussion to outline, in detail, plans 
for the future. But whatever these plans 
shall be, they must incorporate a general 
outline about as follows: 

Only those should be admitted to a Nor- 
mal School, as students, who have com- 
pleted a thorough twelve-year course ; this 
means a four-year High School course after 
the grammar school. The State Depart- 
ment of Education or a State Board of Ex- 
aminers, constituted as the present Normal 
School Examining Boards are constituted, 
should examine candidates for admission, 
and should also have the power to grant ap- 
proved High Schools and academies the 
right to have their graduates admitted to 
the Normal Schools, upon certificate, with- 
out examination. 

The work of the Normal School should be 
entirely professional ; should cover all the 
lines necessary to make it most effective; 
and should require two years for its com- 
pletion. Upon the completion of this 
course, a diploma might be issued, valid 
throughout the State as a teacher’s certifi- 
cate for primary and grammar schools. The 
Normal Schools should also have power to 
grant certificates empowering their holders 
to teach in High Schools. Applicants for 
admission to the course leading to this cer- 
tificate should be graduates from approved 
colleges. Among the results that may 
reasonably be expected from some such plan 
of re-organization are : 

1. The scholarship of the teaching force 
will be broadened. 

2. The students in the Normal Schools 
will have a deeper and clearer insight into 
the principles of teaching, as presented in 
the course, because of the more thorough 
scholastic training required for admission. 

3. In time, the rank and file of the teach- 
ing force will feel, as never before, that 
there is a professional side to their work. 
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4. The character of the work done in High 
School professorships and superintendencies 
will be elevated. Most of these positions 
are now filled by college graduates without 
any professional training. 

5. The public when permitted to see the 
high grade of work that a scholarly, trained 
teacher is able to do, will believe that teach- 
ing school differs from keeping school, and 
will show their appreciation in increased 
wages. 

6. Most important of all, and before which 
all others sink into insignificance, the chil- 
dren, for whom the whole educational sys- 
ten exists, will receive a more sympathetic 
and rational training, and will more nearly 
realize in their development the possibili- 
ties with which their Creator has endowed 
them. 

The next speaker was Dr. D. J. Wal- 
ler, Principal of the Indiana State Normal 
School, who spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: 

On behalf of the Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania I wish to express our pleasure and 
gratitude for this recognition by your Asso- 
ciation—this being the first time a repre- 
sentative of these schools has come in a 


formal way before the men who are the final | 


judges of their work. This recognition is 
the more appreciated that it came without 
any suggestion or knowledge on our part. 
And now to the question. 


| 
The Normal Schools and the system of | 
| phy, history and grammar. 


certification have suffered from somewhat 
similar causes. There are many people who 
think the law requires that all teachers be 
examined every year; the fact being that 
this is true of only one grade in seven, and 
that the lowest. But the explanation is that 
more than half our teachers are working 
under that Provisional certificate. In the 
same way the Normal Schools have come to 
be known and measured by the Elementary 
course, as if that were the only one, while 
in fact it is but one of several—because it is 
the one which has the great majority of 
pupils. 

Now, the Provisional certificate and the 
Elementary course were primarily intended 
to provide teachers not for cities, but for the 
country schools of the State, and especially 
for those regions whose population is scat- 
tered and their resources limited. They 
were to reach all, from centre to border. 
Evidently the Normal scheme was not in- 
tended to provide High School teachers,— 
one central school would have done that ; 
they were scattered over the State that they 
might improve the country schools in all 
sections. 

In the light of this knowledge of the in- 
tention of their founders, we should consider 
the question, Should the instruction pro- 
vided by Normal Schools be more profess- 
ional and less academic? 
course the fact that we are giving academic 
instruction. Why? Certainly not because 


, are educational fossils ? 
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it is the easier or pleasanter work. We 
could introduce more pedagogical branches 
and get ¢ greater enthusiasm and interest: 
why not do it? Is it because the men en- 
gaged in the work of arranging the course 
Some of you know 
Dr. Noss, and Dr. Maltby, and the gentle- 
man who is now President of the National 
Educational Association—these are the prin- 
cipals of our schools, who fix our courses— 
are they likely to know what they are doing? 
It is only fair to presume that there must be 
some reason why we do this academic work; 
and it is fair that we try to give it. 

Here I take issue withthe gentleman who 
has just read the paper. Reason and ex- 
perience convince me that any well-arranged 
course for a Normal School mws¢ include the 
academic branches. Our greatest metaphysi- 
cian, one of the greatest now living, the man 
who has been retained as Commissioner of 
Education because of his preéminent ability 
and fitness, and because the educators of the 
country are glad to sit at his feet, may be 
accepted as our soundest guide; so I quote 
from Dr Harris's article on ‘‘ The Future of 
Normal Schools’’ in the Educational Review 
for January : 

‘*In order to fit the teacher to perform his 
work, the Normal Schools of this country, since 
the first one was opened at Lexington under 
Cyrus Pierce, have followed substantially the 
same tradition and made the chief part of their 
course of study a review of the elementary 
branches—reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 


“It has often been said with the air of an 
apology that this review would be unnecessary 
if it were possible to secure pupils of advanced 
grade, implying by this that if the secondary 
course of an ordinary High School had been 
completed, this review work in the elementary 
branches would be dispensed with, and certain 
advanced studies would be undertaken instead. 

‘But this is not borne out by experience. 
The teacher who is to teach the elementary 
branches after graduation finds no work of pre- 
paration in the Normal School half so valuable 
as this review of those branches in the light of 
more advanced studies. No work that is done 
in the secondary school—that is to say, the 
High School or the academy—is an equivalent 
for the Normal School work done on the same 
studies. What is learned for the first time in 
the elementary or the secondary school is 
learned as a step to what lies beyond. Thus 
arithmetic is a step toward algebra, and geogra- 
phy a step toward the organic sclences such as 
biology, geology, and ethnology. When the 
pupil has climbed to the studies beyond, he 
drops the elementary steps out of sight. Of 
course it follows that, in the High School or 
the college, those lower branches are not re- 
viewed in the light of the higher branches— 
arithmetic is not studied anew in the light of 
algebra and geometry. descriptive geography is 
not reviewed in the light of physical gergraphy, 
botany, zodlogy and geology; English grammar 
is not reviewed in the light of studies in Latin 
and Greek, or in philosophy and logic; nor the 
history of the United States seen in its relations 
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to that of Great Britain and the Continental 
nations of Europe. 

‘**But the teacher needs precisely this re-ex- 
amination of all his elementary branches in 
their relations to the higher studies that furnish 
them their rules and laws. 

‘*It has happened that the American Normal 
School has taken up just this work of review 
from the beginning, and has performed it well 
during the entire sixty years of its existence. 

“Tt has induced in the young men and women 

reparing for the work of teaching a habit of 
ooking at the lower branches in the light of 
the higher branches from which they derive 
their principles. This we may call the method 
of construction; it takes up a branch of study 
and views it constructively—for to study arith- 
metic in the light of algebra and geometry is to 
study it constructively. Its rules are derived 
from algebraic formule and are to be demon- 
strated by algebraic processes. So the details 
of geography have their explanation in the 
formative processes that shape the land and 
water, all of which are treated in physical 
geography, and in the sciences of which it is a 
compendium. The higher the standard of pre- 
paration in pupils who enter the Normal 
School, the more profitable is this work of re- 
viewing the lower branches in the light of the 
higher, and thus studying them constructively. 

‘*A good teacher in any grade of work re- 
quires the reflective habit fully formed. The 
subject when first learned cannot be seen as 
derivative from still higher branches. Hence 
the average graduate of the High School who 
lias not reviewed the elementary branches in 
the light of the High School course of study 
cannot teach them so well asthe Normal gradu- 
ate who has applied the secondary course of 
study to the elementary course in a constructive 
manuer 

‘‘We must not suppose for a moment that 
any other fine qualities, any acquaintance with 
educational devices or what are called ‘fads’ or 
fashions, will make up for a defect in this 
knowledge of the constructive method. The 
solid foundation of successful work would be 
lacking.”’ 


That is our answer to the question why 
we give academic instruction. I need add 
nothing to that. Have you heard any com- 
plaint of our graduates being too well pre- 
pared in the academic branches? [Laugh- 
ter.] Well, then, why should we be criti- 
cised for pa! to send them out better pre- 
pared? [Applause. ] 

Next, should there be more professional 
work? In the Junior year we have one reci- 
tation a day; in the Senior year half the 
time is given to strictly professional study 
and practice ; and when you add to this the 
time spent all along in criticism and com- 
parison, you find that besides the academic 
work, we get in a good deal of professional 
work. 

But how about the comparison with other 
States? I have been listening to that for 


22 years, and am tired of the assumption of 
the inferiority of Pennsylvania; there is no 
foundation for it in fact, yet it is eternally 
[Laughter and ap- 


thrust into our faces. 
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plause.| In Pennsylvania the teachers pa 

their own way through the Normal School, 
and the burden must not be made heavy 
enough to break them down; in New York the 
tuition is free—if it were so here our pupils 
could stay longer and get more professional 
training; and we need not be ashamed to 
compare results. But we are told ‘‘in New 
England no one can enter a Normal School 
who is not a High School graduate.’’ Where 
would we get the High School graduates, 
and how would we accomplish the intention 
of the scheme, to provide teachers for rural 
schools? Willthe young men coming from 
High School spend years qualifying for $41 
a month, the average salary ofa male teacher 
here? In Massachusetts the average is over 
$1000 a year for male teachers; here $41 a 
month for a minimum term of six months. 
The High School graduates will not come to 
us; what would be gained by shutting out 
those who will, and Sow would you meet the 
wants of the schools? [Applause.] We 
cannot expect that grade of qualifications 
under our conditions: shall we therefore 
abandon the eudeavor to improve those con- 
ditions? [Applause.] The problem must be 
studied with reference to the environment ; 
and it is the glory of our educational history 
that the founders of the system had wisdom 
to see the possibilities as well as the needs 
of the Commonwealth, and to provide for the 
one in the light of the other. [Applause. | 

Shall we have more professional training ! 
Yes; at the earliest possible day. I have 
shown that we cannot decrease the academic 
work in the elementary oonrse, but let me 
remind you that there are other courses for 
those who will take them, in which the op- 
portunity is given to qualify for higher 
work. Noone more than the Normal men 
will hail the day when young men can feel 
that it will pay them to come from the High 
School to take the higher professional 
courses; but the time is not yet, and wh 
should we be hampered and unkindly criti- 
cised while we are doing what we can to 
bring it nearer? Meanwhile we must just do 
our best, under our conditions; and you Di- 
rectors may, if you will, be a great factor in 
improving them by giving good teachers 
solid recognition. 

I thank you for your patient hearing, and 
have tried to meet fairly and answer full 
the criticism that has been made—how well 
I have succeeded is for you to judge. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

MORE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Supt. J. B. Richey, Beaver co., read 
the following paper in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Is there need of more high schools 
throughout our State, and what should 
they do toward preparing teachers ?”’ 

What is the duty of the State to the indi- 
vidual? It has long been proven that an 


educated man or woman is of more benefit to 
the State than to himself. If a man wills, 
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his knowledge is given out to those with 
whom he comes in contact. If he would 
use his knowledge of science it cannot be 
hidden, but it must benefit the community 
in which it is given out. Educated men 
have never profited as much by their dis- 
coveries in science as the world in general. 
It has been said that Alex. Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone, came from Hali- 
tax to New York not many years ago to 
meet von Helmholtz, to say to him that it 
was the discoveries which he made in rela- 
tion to the laws of sound that led him to in- 
vent the telephone. Educated men every- 
where are giving out more than they re- 
ceive. ‘‘Strip from our workshops all that 
learning has devised or discovered and you 
would stop the wheels of profitable industry. 
Strike out of existence ail that our higher 
schools have done to aid all pursuits, and a 
dark cloud would overshadow our land. 
Destroy the intelligence they have diffused 
among all classes, and all forms of property 
would sink in value.’’ Nothing can be 
more hurtful than the feeling that learning 
helps men of one condition more than an- 
other. The very nature of our government 
demands that some shall have a better edu- 
cation than others, that some shall be edu- 
cated in the sciences and in the arts. But 
it is not for the state to say from what class 
they shall come. If the brain is in the 
hovel, the state should provide the means 
whereby the child possessing it shall be 
educated. Do we not find in every com- 
munity in the land Napoleons, Hampdens, 
Edisons, who, if they had an opportunity, 
would become a power for good to the sccial 
and industrial world? Martin Luther says: 
‘*The prosperity of the country depends not 
on the abundance of its revenue nor on the 
strength of its fortifications nor on the 
beauty of its public buildings, but it consists 
in the number of its cultivated citizens, in its 
men of education, enlightenment, character. 
Here are to be found its truest interests, its 
chiet strength, its real power.’’ If the state 
does not establish institutions that will 
give all a chance to develop their minds, it 
will be robbed of some of its greatest men. 
Wh it if some must quit school earlier than 
others? Does this mean that all shall quit? 
Does this mean that there shall be no higher 
education? What are the rights of laborers? 
Not only equal laws to give them a fair 
chance to gain wealth, but a system of edu- 
cation which will place them on a level 
mentally and morally as high as that held 
by any. They have a right to say to 
others when forced to leave school houses 
for the toil of workshops or fields, ‘‘ We 
must labor to supply our wants and yours 
in material things. When we feed and 





clothe and shelter you and others by our 
work and by our skill, we demand that 
you who can, shall giin knowledge so that 

ou may feed and clothe our minds. We will 
have much to do with each other in the af- 
fairs of life, and while we cannot learn all 
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the processes of science amy more than 
you can learn our skill and labor, you can 
tell us the results you reach, and meet the 
wants of onr minds, as we meet the wants of 

your bodies.’’ If knowledge is diffusive, if 
it contributes so much to all classes, if the 
ang “7406 of the state depends on the num- 

er of its educated citizens, then the duty of 
the state to the individual is clear. The 
more opportunities for higher education the 
better. 

The public High School is an institution 
established to supplement the elementar 
education of all classes, to make the individ 
uals more alert, more progressive, more cul- 
tivated, more ableto fill positions in the local 
life or in the state or in the nation, to dis- 
charge its duties as a sovereign citizen, or 
as an executor of the law, or as a judge of 
the right. Now most of our cities and bor- 
oughs have High Schools. What shall we 
say to the children of the farmer, the chil- 
dren of the miner, or the children of him 
who does not live in or near the centres of 
population? Shall we say to them, be- 
cause they labor on the farm or in the mine, 
giving eimployment to three-fourths of the 
people of this great couutry, that their chil- 
dren must not enjoy the blessings of higher 
education ? Are we going to widen the gulf 
between classes by making another division 
from an educational standpoint? The High 
School is an essential part of every township 
as a matter of safety to the Commonwealth, 
and if the people are not able to support a 
High School, such as we have in our towns, 
the state should see to it that they are estab- 
lished. 

What will the township High School do 
for the rural districts? It will not only 
break down the barrier of class distinction 
in education, but it will give to the farmer 
an education which his position demands 
for its successful performance. While it may 
not teach the nature of the soil and all about 
how to cultivate flowers, plants and grains, 
it will give to the farmer boy a development 
of mind that will make it possible for him 
to make his own application. It will give 
him a broader view of his surroundings and 
of life in general. It will make him a better 
farmer and a better citizen. If for no other 
reason than this, the township High School 
should be established, and established at 
once. But it will do more than this. It will 
provide a means by which he can go, if he 
desires, to any institution of learning in the 
land. It will give him a chance to enterany 
professional school from which, und: r pr s- 
ent existing conditions, he is barred. No 
institution of learning will now suit candi- 
dates who have not at least a college or 
high school education. It will do more than 
this. It will make the home life of the coun- 
try more like that ofthe city. It will make 
him more contented. The idea has long been 
exploded that we educate people beyond 
their sphere. The sphere of the American 
It is what his 


child to-day is not limited. 
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virtues, his talents, and his energies can 
make it. Our country has been privileged 
to occupy among nations the happy place of 
a people destined to demonstrate the encour- 
aging and fruitful truth that the born-rulers 
ol mankind are not cradled in king’s palaces. 
When Abraham Lincoln had lived and died, 
it was demonstrated beyond peradventure 
that out of the humblest places of the land 
might come powers which would command 
the reverent awe of mankind. If this is true 
in the domain of statesmanship, why is it less 
true in the domain of intellectual achieve- 
ment? The idea that an elementary educa- 
tion is sufficient for the farmer is not true, 
never was true, and never will be true. 

We talk of township supervision. The 
only supervision that will amount to any- 
thing in the country district is the super- 
vision that comes from a township High 
School. A system of elementary schools 
without a High School is like infancy try- 
ing tosupport itself. The High School will 
be the brain of the educational system of 
the township,and its influence will permeate 
to every home as a life giver and inspiration 
for higher things. Cut off the head and the 
body withers. You remember that Wash- 
ington would build a great university at the 
Capitol as the head of the educational sys- 
tem of this country. Through the influence 
of Thomas Jefferson a system of elementary 
schools and the University of Virginia were 
established, but the High School was 
omitted. The University of Virginia, not- 
withstanding the blow which it received 
during the Revolutionary period, took rank 
among the foremost universities of this land, 
but the elementary schools suffered much, 
and why? Because that institution which 
connects the elementary schools to the 
higher institutions was not established. 
Did this university suffer on account of the 
omission? Yes, but not so much as the 
elementary schools. I do not mean to say 
that a man can become a philosopher with- 
out an elementary education, but I do mean 
to say that the higher institutions of learn- 
ing can exist and have existed without the 
elementary school, but a system of elemen- 
tary schoois must have the magnetic in- 
fluence that comes down from our colleges 
and universities through the High School. 
The western States realized this fact when 
they established schools of all grades from 


the kindergarten to the university and sup- | 


rted by the State. There is a city in 

lichigan of 100,000 population with a High 
School enrollment of 1,400 pupils, There is 
a city in this State which has more than 
100,000, and its High School enrollment is 
about 500. The one has the influence of 
the great university of Michigan, the other 
has no higher institution to stimulate it. 
What is the conclusion. The township 
High School will stimulate the pupils in 
the grades. They will continue in school 
longer in order that they may graduate. 
You know as well as I do that the educa- 
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tional ideal of the average child is the one 
in sight. The higher training will open up 
desires and possibilities that will be valu- 
able to the State. Let me say that the in- 
fluence of the teachers in the High Schools 
will have a great effect in stimulating the 
whole community to higher ideals of right 
living and power-getting. Most of the 
teachers to-day in our district schools have 
never had the advantages of a higher educa- 
tion than that received in the country 
school. Who will dare to say that township 
High Schools should not be establshed 
throughout this Commonwealth, if for no 
other purpose than to g.ve those who are to 
become the teachers of our children a better 
education ? 

But you say that these High Schools are 
too expensive. Massachusetts has passed 
a law that every child in that Common- 
wealth shall have a free High School educa- 
tion. If the district is not able to support a 
four year High School course, they can sup- 
port as much of it as they are able and must 
pay tuition, and the State shall provide tui- 
tion for the rest of the course in a neighbor- 
ing High School. Do they consider it 
pays? What do you call paying,—dollars 
and cents, or a man or woman’s character ? 
Does it pay to establish institutions to pre- 
pare teachers toteach? All institutions do 
not pay dividends—money. Are we going 
to ask for dividends when the souls of chil- 
dren are at stake? But it does pay divi- 
dends. Listen to the experience of Massa- 
chusetts : 

Dr. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, not long ago called attention to a 
striking coincidence. Each child in Massa- 
chusetts, he said, received, on an average, 
seven years of schooling. Each child in 
the nation at large, only four years and 
three-sixteenths. The ratio is 70 to 43. 
The average daily wealth-producing power 
of each man, woman and child, Dr. Harris 
continued, was, during the year taken for 
the comparison, 73 cents in Mass., while for 
the nation at large, it was only 4o cents. 
The ratio is 73 to 40, the excess being 33 
centsaday. ‘The facts show that the larger 
wealth-producing power accompanies the 
longer schooling and the excess of one fol- 
lows closely the cause of the other. Now 
this cannot all be a mere happening. If it 
is true that intelligence produces more than 
ignorance, then excess in wealth-producing 
power must hold some relation to knowing 
and doing power. Consider for a moment 
what is involved in the showing that each 
person in Massachusetts has a daily wealth- 
producing power of 33 cents in excess of the 
average of the nation at large. It means 
for all the people of the State the annval 
productive energy of Massachusetts yields 
nearly $200,000,000 a year more than it 
would yield if the per capita productive 
capacity of the State were no greater than 
the average throughout the country. This 
is twenty times the annual running ex- 
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penses of the public schools. It is not 
necessary to attribute to schools this vast 
excess of production above the average for 
the country to prove that they pay enormous 
material dividends. Ifsohumblea fraction 
as a fifth, or even a tenth part of this excess 
or of an aggregate much less than this ex- 
cess of $200,000,000 can be traced to the 
schools, they are yet securities that each 
year return to the State much more than 
their annual cost.—Dr. F. A. Hill. 

If education has done so much for Massa- 
chusetts, if the money spent on their schools 
has contributed so much to the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of the individual in excess of 
that of the average of the nation, is it not 
time that we in Pennsylvania should say to 
Massachusetts: Weare the greatest State 
in the Union. We are richest in natural re- 
sources. We are so situated that our influ- 
ence can be felt in all parts of this great 
nation. Our children are as good as yours, 
and we are going to establish schools that 
will give every child in this Commonwealth 
a chance to become so educated that they 
will be able to execute skilled labor in such 
a way that they will earn as much per 
capita as yours or any. The High Schools 
of Massachusetts must have at least one 
course of study four years long. It must 
prepare pupils for the high scientific insti- 
tutions and colleges, as well as for purposes 
of general culture and training, and must be 
kept open forty weeks per year. They have, 
at the present time, 262 High Schools. 207 
or seventy-nine per cent. of these have 
courses of four years and longer. Ninety- 
six per cent. of the High School pupils of 
the State have access toa four years’ course. 
The school population of Massachusetts is 
456,141. 

Pennsylvania has 240 High Schools. 
Seventy-seven or thirty two per cent. of 
these have courses of four years long. The 
school population of Pennsylvania is 1,124,- 
ooo. What Pennsylvania needs to day, 
from an educational standpoint, is more and 
stronger and better High Schools. Every 
child in this Commonwealth should have 
access to a four years’ High School training. 

What can our High Schools do to prepare 
teachers? A teacher of the e’ementary 
school should have a thorough knowledge 
of the English language ; should be able to 
speak it correctly ana fluently ; should be 
able to write it readily and methodically. 
She should have a knowledge of American 
and English literature. She should be able 
to repeat many of the choicest selections of 
both prose and poetry and have read exten- 
sively from the standard fiction, biography 
and travel. Ng teacher of reading can 
stimulate her pupils to love what is best and 
noblest in our language without being ac- 
quainted with it herself. We teach our 
pupils to read and thus put into their hands 
the key of knowl: dge, a key that may un- 
lock a treasure-house of good orevil. The 
destiny of a child is not determined by the 





ability to read, but by whattuse it makes of 
this ability. Then the teacher who comes 
to her pupils with the inspiration of such a 
training will infuse in them that most price- 
less blessing to the child of a deep and de- 
manding incentive to read only the best that 
has been written. Our High Schools, by 
giving a four-year course five days per week 
for nine months a year to the study of Eng- 
lish Grammar, Literature and Rhetoric, can 
and do give their graduates such a training. 
The elementary school teacher should have 
a thorough knowledge of history, not only 
the history of our own country, but gene al 
and English history as well; not that she 
will teach these in the elementary school, 
but she will better understand our own his- 
tory, and there will be many ways she can 
use this information in explaining it. A 
teacher who comes to her pupils witha 
knowledge of our own history, supplemented 
by a thorough knowledge of the history ot 
other nations, will be more resourceful in 
illustration, will have more confidence in 
herself because of this reserve force. This 
course I have in mind will give one year to 
general history, six months to English his- 
tory and one year and three months to 
American history and Civil Government. 
You must remember, however, that these 
pupils have studied history in all the grades 
below the High School. They study it in 
the first, second, third and fourth grades, 
from the story as given by the teacher; in 
the fifth and sixth grades from the elemen- 
tary text-book, and in the seventh and 
eighth grades from a grammar school his- 
tory. The High School can give its gradu- 
ates a thorough knowledge of the elements 
of physiology, botany, physical geography, 
chemistry and physics. The elementary 
teacher should possess a knowledge of these 
subjects because some of them are so closely 
allied with the subject of geography and 
they will enable her to explain many of the 
natural phenomena which will be observed 
by the children in all grades, and they will 
train the teacher to be a more careful ob- 
server and thus she will be better able to 
develop the observing powers of the chil- 
dren. The High School can give to its 
graduates a thorough knowledge of the 
elements of algebra, plane geometry, ad- 
vanced arithmetic and one language at least 
besides theirown. It might be wise to ask 
if this is sufficient. Let us hear what the 
Committee of Fifteen has to say on this 
subject : 

It is a widely prevalent doctrine, to which 
the customs of our best schools conform, 
that teachers of elementary schools should 
have a High School education, and that 
teachers of High Schools should have a col- 
legiate education. Your committee believes 
that these are the minimum requirements 
that can generally be accepted, that the 
scholarship, culture and power gained by 
four years of study in advance of pupils are 
not too much to be rightfully demantal, 
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Then the graduates of a High School which 
has a four years’ course are prepared in 
scholarship to teach in the elementary 
schools. I might add that Dr. Taylor, 
President of Vassar College, said that the 
best prepared pupils that come to that insti- 
tution are graduates of our High Schools. 
This proves that some of the best teachin 
done in the country is done in the Hig 
School. 

Now what can we do for them after they 
have graduated? In all the large cities of 
this country at the present time training 
schools are being established. These train- 
ing schools are conducted by critic teachers. 
Courses in psychology, history of educa- 
tion, school management, methods and the 
subjects the r $s are expected to teach, 
are given. These pupil teachers are given 
a saat to observe the teaching of the 
regular teachers of the city, and to receive 

ractice by being placed in charge of regu- 
ar schools under the direction of a critic 
teacher. It is not my purpose to describe 
the city training school to-day, but I shall 
attempt to show you what our smaller towns, 
boroughs, villages and districts can do for 
their graduates without the regular training 

The professional training comprises two 
parts, the science of teaching and the art of 
teaching. Theart of teaching is best gained, 
first, by observation of good teaching; sec- 
ond, by practice teaching under criticism. 
Now what can we do for our graduates in 
the art of teaching? Let me tell you what 
we do in New Brighton. These graduates 
are elected by the school board as pupil 
teachers at a salary of eight dollars per 
month. They are required to observe the 
same rules and regulations as the regular 
teachers. The first thing these pupil teach- 
ers are directed to do is to begin a systematic 
course of observing the work in the different 
roms throughout the city. They begin 
with the first grade. They are directed to 
observe the gathering of the pupils and 
seating of the same, and the calling and 
dismissing of classes. They are required 
to assist the regular t-acher in this work as 


much as possible. Now the pupil teacher 
is taking her first lesson in school manage- 


ment and school organization. Mark you, 
this lesson is not taken from a book, but 
from a real school 

They observe the regular teacher as she 


conducts recitation after recitation during | ( 
| tages for learning all this as the public 


| schools, and all this is learned under condi- 


the entire day. She writes out a description 
of the recitation and notes carefully the dif- 


ferent steps in the development of e:ch les- | 
From time totime the regular teach r | 


son. 
explai»s to her what p ints she is expected 
to bring out in the development. 
now taking her first lesson in methods. She 
is being taught to prepare and develop each 
lesson systematically and methodically. 


After she has studied the work of the first | 


grade for several days, sheissentto thenext | 
' dren of the different grades. 


grade to continue the work begun in the first 
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grade. In this manner she studies the work 
of all the grades to the High School, coming 
in contact with all the teachers and observ- 
ing the different methods used by the several 
teachers Now she is ready to do some teach- 
ing, and is directed to a room to observe the 
work a second time, with the understanding 
that she will be expected to take charge of 
the room in a few days while the regular 
teacher visits in another building in the city. 
When a pupil teacher has charge of a room 
she is held responsible for the discipline and 
careful observance of the rules and regula- 
tions of the school. 

What does this system do for the pupil 
teacher in learning the art of teaching : 

(t) The method of teaching a given sub- 
ject can best be illustrated by teaching. 
Then the best way to learn how to teach 
reading is to observe an experienced teacher 
teaching reading in a vea/ school. Then 
es this work of observation by 
studying the best books on teaching 
reading and by actual teaching. What is 
true in learning to teach reading is true of 
any subject. The pupil teacher who has 
had an opportunity of observing the meth- 
ods of a number oy ine. day after day, 
week after week, and who has at the same 
time bcen studying the best methods under 
direction, aud who isthen given a chance to 
apply the information gained by observation 
and study to the a tual work of the school 
room by teaching in a real school, has a pre- 
paration which, if not ideal, will stand the 
test when she herself becomes a teacher. 
She certainly will be better prepared to teach, 
other things being equal, than one who never 
has had such training or who has observed 
teaching for an hour a day for a few weeks, 
and under conditions which are not real and 
whlch never can be. What is true of meth- 
ods is true of organization and discipline. 
Before a lawyer tries a case he studies a 
number of similar cases, that he may be bet- 
ter able to prosecute the given case. A pupil 
teacher who has observed the children com- 
mitting different offenses and has seen them 
treated by an inexperienced teacher, will be 
better able to meet similar cases when she 
becomes a regular teacher. 

The pupil teacher must be fami iar with 
the mechanism ofclass work such as calling, 
directing and dismissing classes; must know 
how to keep records, make out reports and 
communicate with parents, etc. No institn- 
tion can give the pupil teacher such advan- 


tions not unlike those she will meet when 
working independently. 

What can be done in the science of teach- 
ing? Assoon as the pupil teachers begin 


study methods, school management, applied 
psychology, some of the subjects they will 
be expected to teach and a course of study, 
or what is expected to be taught the chil- 
You ask who 
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does this work? The Superintendent, of 
course. But you say the Superintendent 
has not time. Has not time! What is the 
business of any Superintendent? His busi- 
ness is to do the professional work of the 
school; to prepare teachers to take the 
places of those who drop out, and better pre- 
pare those who remain year after year. In 
other words, he is to be a critic teacher and 
a teacher of teachers. Dr. J. M. Rice srys: 
**T have found, upon my tour of investiga- 
tion, that the schools have advanced in pro- 
portion to what had been done by the Sup- 
erintendents and their assistants toward 
raising the standard of the teachers in their 
charge.’’ My own experience has taught 
me that the more professional work the 
Superintendent does the less so-called super- 
vision is necessary. These pupil teachers 
attend the grade meetings, when questions 
pertaining to the work of the grade are dis- 
cussed, and the monthly institutes where 
some of the work mentioned above is 
studied. These pupil teachers are students 
and they continue to be students because 
they must study to get a provisional, a pro- 
fessional and a permanent certificate. No 
teacher can be successful who is not a stu- 
dent. Fitch truly says: ‘‘The moment 
any man ceases to be a systematic student, 
he ceases to be an effective teacher.’’ They 
do not come to us self-satisfled and with 
note-books full of ontlines that were never 
used successfully in a school-room and never 
can be, but they take their place as teachers 
with outlines and methods taken from the 
actual work of the school-room. At the 
resent time twenty-three teachers of New 
righton were a to become teachers 
in this way and many of them are the best 
teachers in our elementary schools. 

Now, what should be done? If we can 
prepare our High School graduates at home 
to become good teachers, what right have 
we to say to them, ‘‘ You must go to a train- 
ing school before you can teach.’’ If we do 
not prepare them at home, the State will be 
robbed of some of its best teachers. Many 
of our graduates who have good health, fine 





minds and have special ability to teach, - 


coming from homes of good, respectable 
citizens, and who make first-class teachers 
could not enter the teacher’s profession— 
thus becoming more useful to the commun- 
ity and to the State—because they are not 
able to attend a training school on account 
of their financial condition. Are we going 
to say to them, ‘‘ You must go to the factory 
and labor because you are poor,’’ and to 
others, ‘‘ You can become a teacher because 
you have money?’’ No, sir, we should do 
all we can for those at home and give all an 
equal chance. You will find that most of 
the teachers in our graded schools to-day 
are High School graduates, and the more we 
do for them after they have graduated and 
before they take their places as teachers, 
the better will be our elementary schools. 

This system has been the means of stimu- 
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lating many of our girls to take the High 
School course, who otherwise would have 
left school in the grades. It has made many 
warm friends from all classes for the public 
schools and especially for the High School. 
No teacher can be successful who is not 
interested in her own work and the school 
system in general. I find these teachers very 
much interested in the success of our 
schools, because they belong to them. 


H. H. Rice, Dauphin co.: The first 
division of the question, ‘‘Is there need 
of more High Schools throughout our 
State ?’’ I would answer emphatically Yes, 
so long as there is not one in every school 
district. The function of the Normal 
School, to train prospective teachers in 
the art of imparting knowledge is highly 
important; but still more important is the 
securing of that knowledge itself. How 
shall it be secured, with six months’ 
school, and deficient courses of study? 
Even when the term is seven or eight 
months, what results can be effected from 
a school of fifty pupils, of four or five 
grades ? and this is the situation in the 
great majority of our township or village 
schools. How avoid repetition of the 
same work year after year? how frame a 
practical course of study? And what are 
the intelligent and studious among the 
children to do when they have exhausted 
the course, and can not afford to go to 
the distant town for more advanced in- 
struction? The high school meets the 
want, with a course graded up to connect 
with the Senior class in a Normal school 
or the Freshman class in the college; and 
the children of the larger towns have this 
immense advantage over those in this 
country, in the same commonwealth, 
under the same laws. In Dauphin county 
there are over 22,000 pupils in the schools, 
15,000 of whom have graded school and 
high school privileges ; the other 7,000 
are without any such advantages. At 
least one-third of the children of the 
State are in the same situation. Whose 
fault is it? Yours, School Directors 
of those districts which have no high 
schools; and to you I appeal against the 
stunted education for which you are re- 
sponsible. Use the power the law gives 
you, until every district has a High 
School, and every child the opportunity 
of advanced education. The act of June 
28, 1895, removes all legal difficulties; 
the only fault in that law is that it is not 
compulsory instead of permissive—for it 
will never be generally adopted other- 
wise. Some backward districts would 
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hardly establish High Schools if even 
the state would pay theexpenses. Weare 
told the rural High School is an expensive 
luxury. In Easttown district, Chester 
county, where tax rate for 1897 was 3% 
mills, average cost for all the pupils in 
the district, $2.00; and Lower Merion 
township, Montgomery county, tax rate, 
3% mills, cost per pupil, $1.71, both dis- 
tricts have High Schools that compare 
favorably with those of the cities, and 
prepare pupils for Senior class in Nor- 
mal and Freshman in college. These pro- 
gressive districts have High Schools 
worthy of the name, not grammar schools 
under a high-sounding name. The course 
should give at least two years beyond 
the grammar grade, and the best of them 
are giving three and four years. I have 
several catalogues and courses of study 
here, to which any who are interested 
may refer. As to what can be done by 
High Schools toward preparing teachers, 
you are referred to the reports from our 
model High Schools. As to what ough/ 
to be doue, I must take issue with the 
reader of the paper. I do not approve of 
High Schools giving certificates empow- 
ering their graduates to teach. They 
should be examined by the county super: 
intendent, and if they pass him receive 
certificates, not otherwise. I do not 
think the model High School course is 
designed to fit for teaching; it should 
connect with the Senior class in the Nor- 
mal school. That is as much as we 
should expect of the High School. I 
hope every one of us willdo as Dr. Brum- 
baugh advised—go home and start an 
agitation for the establishment of High 
Schools, and keep it up until we get them. 

Dr. Geo. W. Kennedy, Pottsville: We 
came here expecting to get views on this 
question from different places, city, bor- 
ough, town and county, rather than to 
throw much light uponit. We know of 
course what Pottsville wants, and we get 
that; and we know something of what 
the country districts want, but we do not 
know how they are to get it. The name 
High School has no definite signification 
—some of them may be really only gram- 
mar or even sub-grammar schools—yet 
they issue misleading diplomas; people 
who employ their graduates do not know 
what they are getting. In some cases 
even the instructors know but little of the 
branches said to be taught, and cannot 
make them practical. Chemistry, for in- 


stance, cannot be properly studied with- 
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out continuous actual work. Botany 
alone is the work of a lifetime. I think 


we had better not attempt these things, 
and instead put in more mathematics. 
The township High School I know noth- 
ing about, and I regard its establishment 
as impossible; the expense would be 
enormous, and if directors proposed it, 
the taxpayers would think them crazy. 
We had better give attention to getting 
an absolute standard for the High Schools 
we can have, so that their diplomas will 
mean what they say. About preparing 
teachers, I believe in giving your grad- 
uates who want to teach all the substitute 
work you can, and I think it might pay 
to employ applicants to visit schools and 
learn the methods of teaching and study 
the dispositions of children. 

I, A. Cleaver, Montgomery co., was 
called upon to give his experience with 
the township High School. He said the 
reason given by the gentleman for his 
opinion of the impossibility of such schools 
was no doubt the correct one. [Laughter. ] 
The figures for two districts had been 
given by Mr. Rice—3% and 35% tax rate, 
with $2.00 and $1.71 average cost per 
pupil respectively. The schools are a suc- 
cess, and prepare pupils for the Senior 
year atthe Normal. [Applause.] The 
directors have not been informed that the 
taxpayers regard them as crazy—rather 
the contrary. [Laughter.] The directors 
may make up their minds that the town- 
ship High School is no longer ‘‘in the 
air;’’ itis here to stay and to grow. It 
is a question of time, and that lies with 
us. [Applause. ] 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 

—_—_——_— 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





‘THE first subject on the programme for 
this session was assigned to H. H. 
Quimby, of Montgomery co., who was 
unavoidably absent, and his paper was 
read by A. G. Gotwald, as follows, on 


RURAL SCHOOL SANITATION, 


About one-half of the whole number of 
children in our state receive their education 
in rural schools, and the woful lack of proper 
accommodations for them calls for earnest 
efforts to secure improvement and for vigor- 
ous agitation of the subject. City schools 
are under more intelligent and liberal over- 
sight, their buildings are always designed 
and supervised by professional architects, 
and generally have embodied in them the 
product of the latest experience and the best 
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thoughts, but a very large proportion of the 
controllers of the rural schools are unpro- 
gressive either because of ignorance or par- 
simony or the poverty of the district. They 
are generally subject to an environment that 
operates to restrain a progressive disposi- 
tion, and as a rule they do not seek dili- 
gently for the best in school-house archi- 
tecture. Instead of employing a competent 
architect to design whatever new houses 
are required to be built, they are apt to refer 
bidders and builder to an existing building 
as a model, and thereby perpetuate the 
ancient type without any improvement in 
utility or appearance, and apparently with- 
out knowledge or thought of sanitary con- 
siderations. 

All children, however, wherever resident, 
have equal claims to intelligent considera- 
tion of their comfort, eyesight, and general 
health, yet it seems that where the least 
skill unk emamndinare are required to secure 
important reforms the least is accomplished. 

There can be no question of the Director’s 
duty to safeguard the health and morals of 
the children as well as to provide for proper 
instruction, and the imperative character of 
this duty has been urged before representa- 
tive bodies of Directors many times and 
spread widely in public print, but reform is 
advancing very slowly. 

We, therefore, find the great majority of 
single-roomed school houses furnished for 
heating purposes with an old fashioned 
stove, which cannot heat the remote parts 
of the room without overheating those near 
it. and which affords no ventilation or change 
of air in the room. The floors are cold be- 
cause of there being no heat in the cellar, or 
no cellar at all, and the space between ground 
and floor open to the weather because Direc- 
tors and builders generally know that floor 
joists need ventilation, a seeming indica- 
tion that they have more regard for the 
wood of the floor than for the lungs of 
the children. 

We also find there the abominable old 
privy, corrupting to health and morals 
alike, offensive to every delicate sense, and 
undoubtedly responsible for much sickness 
and even death. Under the conditions 
which prevail generally, a child is required 
by a cail of nature to go from a warm room 
to a cold outhouse, and, being without 
mature judgment, may stay there an nn- 
necessary length of time, partly undressed, 
exposed to a cold draft that is always repul- 
sive and may be disease-laden. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that this sows the 
seeds of consumption in many a little body, 
and is the real cause of some of the pneu- 
monia and other diseases that desolate so 
many homes. Cold feet, which result from 
cold floors, a’e also productive of pulmonary 
troubles, and it cannot be otherwise than 
injurious to the health of the children to be 
confined for long periods in the baking heat 
of proximity to a hot stove, and then go out 
into the chill of freezing weather. 
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Modern science has shown us better things, 
and we ought to avail ourselves of them. A 
warni-air heater in the cellar, or even in the 
school room, or indirect radiation from hct 
water or steam, will, if properly arranged, 
furnish ventilation and equable heat, doing 
away with the coldness ot the floor and the 
superheating of the stove. The dry closet 
system which is available everywhere, will, 
if properly installed, be free from all the un- 
healthy features of the outdoor closet, and 
in addition will beso conveniently under the 
teachers’ eye as to be easily kept free also 
from the influences that are so corrupting to 
the minds of the young. 

These dry closets, properly constructed, 
are the sci: ntific and satisfactory solution of 
the problem. They consist of brick or stone 
veuiita under the seats connected with a large 
ventilating flue in the chimney, so as to per- 
mit a constant current of air to pass through 
them and up the flue. This current of air 
not only carries all effluvia up the stack, but 
dries up all the excrementitious matter. At 
the end of the season a little coal oil is 
sprinkled upon the dried deposits and a 
lighted match applied, when all the accumu- 
lations bnrn up completely, the flames pass- 
ing up the flue and leaving only a little ash. 
This burning upof all offensive matters de- 
stroys all germs of disease that may be there 
and precludes the possibility of contaminat- 
ing the drinking water of the school or 
neighboring wells. 

These closets are absolutely odorless, the 
movement of air when the seat lids are 
raised being always from the closet to the 
vault. They are moderately warm, for the 
air is drawn from the school-room to the 
closet. There is, therefore, no cold draft 
upon a child while there. The current of 
air in the flue which draws through the vault 
is induced and made positive by the heat 
from a small stove set in the base of the 
stack flue. If the smoke-pipe from the 
heater or stove be made to extend into and 
pass up the flue, its heat will create the 
necessary draft, so that the only expense of 
of operating the closets is to maintain a slow 
fire in the small stove at the base of the 
stack, and this only during the time that 
the heater or school-room stove is not in use. 
Observation of this system in several rural 
schools for a number of years, proves it to 
be thoroughly satisfactory in every way and 
not extravagantly expensive. 

The earlier practice was to connect the 
vaults with the school-room, and pass the 
outgoing or foul air from the room through 
the vault. In a well-designed system of 
heating and ventilating this air is warm and 
dry, and it dries up the deposits very rap- 
idly; but in several places through mis- 
management or some other untoward cir- 
cumstances, there have been back drafts 
which caused odor in the school-room and 
somewhat discredited the system. So the 
latest practice is to keep the ventilation of 
the room entirely separate from that of the 
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vault, and take the air for the vault di- 
rectly from outdoors. 

In a measure independent of the closet 
system, but next to it in importance, is the 
heating and ventilation of the school-room. 
The most convenient to install in the ccun- 
try, and probably the simplest to operate, 
is a warm air heater so constructed as to 
throw a large quantity of moderately- heated 
air rather than a small quantity highly 
heated. This changes the air frequently 
and keeps the air warmer near the floor and 
wastes less heat at the ceiling. 

The subject of sanitation covers also the 
supply of drinking water, ventilation and 
care of cellars, adequate provision for wash- 
ing of hands and faces, oversight of the 
habits of the pupils and their attention to 
the rules of health, lighting of the rooms 
and adjustment of desks and seats—all im- 

rtant, but beyond the scope of this paper. 

The most urgent need of reform is in the 
closet system, and the heating and ventilat- 
ing. The State has undertaken to compel 
the observance of certain regulations and 
succeeds without any trouble, having the 
appropriation to use as a reward for obedi- 
ence. It has the right to prescribe condi- 
tions, and to wirhhold the money if the 
conditions are not met. The State appropri- 
ation is a powerful lever to move unwilling 
or hesitating School Boards, and it is equally 
available for sanitary reform. Legislation 
should be enacted requiring every future 
school-house in the State to be provided 
with healthful and comfortable conven- 
iences, and in course of a prescribed time 
every existing one. Such a law would re- 
Fate the submission to the Department of 

ublic Instruction of all plans for approval. 

In the absence of legislation on the sub- 
ject the Department could stimulate the 
movement by procuring and publishing a 
small assortment of plans of district school- 
houses. It might be in the form of a small 
ae ge and be sent to every School 

oard; then sell to any district desiring it 
a set of blue prints of complete working 
drawings and spevifications for any one of 
the designs at a nominal price—say ten dol- 
lars. The cost of the original drawings and 
publication would in this way soon be re- 
covered, and a great reform advanced, with 
doubtless much sickness averted and per- 
haps some precious lives saved. 

It has been objected that the success of 
this effort would result in too much uni- 
formity of architecture, but it is difficult to 
see how there can be a more dreary sameness 
than now exists, and a uniformity of excel- 
lence is infinitely to be preferred to variety 
of imperfection. 

The cost of the dry closet system is gener- 
ally the first subject of inquiry, and it may 
be said to be eabsaidenuhely three hundred 


dollars for a one-room building. This to 
cover the increased size of building, the 
special chimney stack, the vaults and fix- 
One hundred and twenty-five dol- 


tures. 
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lars additional should cover the cost of a 
warm air heater with fixtures. 

It is practicable to build an addition to 
the rear of an existing school house with the 
large chimney and vaults underneath, etc., 
without any cther change in the main build- 
ing except cutting openings for the doors, 
and the total cost of the job should be not 
over $300, built of stone or brick. There is 
no patent on the system. Ordinary me- 
chanics can do the work, and, as a number 
of firms sell the fixcures, there is competi- 
tion and no monopoly. 

A building without a cellar can have a 
warm air heater put into cne corner of the 
school-room and take fresh air in through 
the floor, and if a large flue be built the 
room may be as well heated and as scien- 
tifically ventilated as if there were a cellar 
under it and a heater there. This has been 
proved by experience. 

There is presented herewith a set of draw- 
ings illustrative of the subject. Nos. 1 and 
2 are the working plans of a four-roomed 
rural school house built in 1897. The total 
cost of the building with heaters and dry 
closets complete was $5,600. No. 3 is the 
working drawing of a single room school 
house built in 1895, with closets on main 
floor and having the ventilation of the room 
pass out through the vaults. It has been in 
use four seasons and is thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Theonly reported occasion when any 
odor was perceived in the school-room was 
found to have been on a warm day when the 
room windows were open and there was no 
fire. The cost of this building of brick, in 
a remote locality, with stone and iron porch, 
cemented cellar floor, heater and dry closets, 
very substantial construction throughout, 
was $2,500, which included also the grading. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are working plans 
of a model single-room school house with 
the latest form of ventilation of room and 
closets. Fresh air for the heater is taken 
from either of three sides, and the ventila- 
tion of the vault is direct from out of doors. 
No. 10 is a working drawing of an addition 
to an existing building, without cellar and 
without reference to the heating of the main 
building. 

The very best in healthfulness is not too 
good for the humblest children in our 
schools, and we should apply ourselves 
earnestly to the work of getting the best. 


GRADING TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The next question ‘‘Should Teachers’ 
Salaries be graded by experience, capabil- 
ity and success, and grade of school 
work ?’’ was answered in a paper by H. 
H. Green, of Delaware county, as follows: 

The question presented for discussion 
‘* Should teachers’ salaries be graded by ex- 
perience, capability and success, and grade 
of school work,’’ is one combining so many 
qualifications that it is impossible to give 
an unqualified reply to the question as a 
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whole, and it therefore becomes necessary 
to dissect it, and to consider separately its 
various ee parts. Some of these 
may admit of an unqualified ‘‘ yes,’’ while 
others may be open to doubt and require 
nice analytical reasoning before being able 
to reach even the threshold of a just and 
correct conclusion. 

First. ‘‘ Should the salary of the teacher 
be graded by experience ?’”’ 

In all the affairs of life, experience is 
generally regarded as one of the most im- 

rtant and essential elements of success; 

ut I fear that it is much overrated, and the 
success that is attributed to experience, 
should be accorded to what may be called 
natural fitness. If this important element 
of natural fitness is lacking in any profes- 
sion or calling, no amount of experience 
will produce perfection. It may indeed im- 
prove, where there exists a firm and deter- 
mined disposition to overcome natural de- 
fects; but where this is lacking, and where 
the teacher has mistaken his or her voca- 
tion, the natural effect of experience is but 
to produce indifference and carelessness. 
It is well known that the long-continued 
use of dangerous instruments or dangerous 
machinery tends to produce carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the user; and 
I have no doubt that many teachers after 
years of what. we call experience, have be- 
come almost entirely unmindful of the great 
responsibilities resting upon them, and 
have produced poorer results than they did 
with but a limited experience, at a time 
when they took more real interest in their 
work. Therefore, we do not regard exper- 
ience, of itself, as entitling the teacher to 
any higher grade of salary. 

The next sub division of the question is, 
‘‘Should teachers’ salaries be graded by 
capability and success ?’’ 

Viewed from whatever standpoint, there 
can be but one proper and just reply to this 
query, and that an emphatic, unqualified 
affirmative. In every department of life, 
and in every profession or business, capa- 
bility and success are the two most import- 
ant factors considered when gauging the 
compensation to be rendered, and the higher 
the capability, and the greater the succe:s, 
the better and greater the reward. There is 
no reason why the compensation of our 
teachers should not be measured by the 
same rule of justice and equity, and I would 
add in this connection, that the capable and 
successful teacher cannot be too well paid, 
and that what they are now receiving, even 
those receiving the highest salaries, is not 
commensurate with that received by those 
engaged in other professions requiring no 
higher mental attainments and no greater 
tact or skill to attain the best and highest 
results. The most ordinary doctor, lawyer 
or other professional man, with perhaps no 
special or natural fitness for the work in 
which he is engaged, would no doubt think 
himself poorly paid if he did not receive an 
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annual income at least equal to or far ex- 
ceeding that of the salary paid to even the 
peaneee of our high schools, (except per- 

aps, some isolated cases in our large cities), 
and several times the salaries paid the teach- 
ers in our ungraded schools, whose capability 
and success in their particular line of work 
7 far outrank that of the doctor or lawyer, 
and a work requiring as much preparation 
and as high a degree of efficiency as that of 
the professional man referred to. We think 
the time has come when the work of the 
capable and successful teacher should be 
recognized and justly rewarded: 7hat the 
time has come when we should place the 
capable and successful teacher in the rank 
of the higher professions and grade the 
salaries accordingly: Zhai the time has come 
when teaching school should cease to be re- 
garded as but the stepping stone to some- 
thing better, higher and more remunerative. 
To bea capable and successfnl teacher should 
be regarded as one of the very highest pro- 
fessional attainments, and the compensation 
in dollars and cents should be in keeping 
with that of other professions. By pursuing 
such a course we will furnish an incentive 
for such teachers to continue in their line of 
work with a prospect of promotion or ad- 
vancement, with corresponding financial 
benefits, and will not be called upon to 
witness the deplorable fact of their forsak- 
ing their calling to take up some other pro- 
fession with greater financial allurements, 
but requiring no greater ability or effort. 
I have in mind a number of successful 
teachers who in almost any other profession 
could, beyond doubt, earn at least twice the 
sum they are now receiving as teachers; so, 
therefore, it is not according too much to 
the capable and successful teacher when we 
say that they are living examples of unself- 
ishness, and that, perhaps, in no other 
profession are there to be found so many 
who are making sacrifices for the public 
good, and whose most satisfying compen- 
sation is that of the inward consciousness 
that they have performed their duties as 
they have understood them. 

What I have said, however, must not be 
construed as advocating a general increase 
in salaries, as under our present system of 
employing teachers I Bes that some of 
them are receiving far more than they are 
iustly entitled to receive. This particularly 
applies to those who have no natural fitness 
for the work, and whose only recommenda- 
tions are their mental attainments, or per- 
haps more properly speaking, their ‘‘ book 
learning,’’ Such teachers are to be found in 
every section of our State, and in almost 
every school district, and they perhaps do 
more to retard the progress of our schools 
and todetract from the true teacherthat meed 
of praise and recognition which they so 
justly deserve, than any other one cause. 

The final subdivis‘on of the question is, 
‘‘ Should the salaries be paid according to 
the grade of school work ?”’ 
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This is perhaps the most difficult question 
of the series,as its solution involves so many 
quantities and qualities, and so many plaus- 
ible and logical arguments can be adduced 
both vo and con. It is one that has given 
much concern to almost every School Board 
in districts having graded schools. It has 
been a subject of trequent discussion among 
educators, and there is by no means unan- 
imity npou the subject. Opinions differ even 
among those highest in authority, and sup- 
posed best qualified to set at rest such per- 
plexing problems, and as the saying goes, 
**When doctors dis ‘gree, who shall decide?’’ 
The teacher in the primary grade, while not 
requiring as high mental qualifications. 
measured by what is obtainable from books, 
yet in order to produce the very best results, 
does require all the elements of the true 
teacher. The faculty of being able to awa- 
ken in children an interest in their work, 
and of developing and expanding their 
childish ideas, is one so rarely possessed by 
the primary teacher, and one so essential to 
the child’s rapid and highest development, 
that when found it cannot be too liberally 
compensated, notwithstanding the fact that 
the teacher in question may not be able to 
calculate an eclipse, or solve some less dif- 
ficult arithmetical problem. Such teachers 
are like poets—they are born and not made, 
no amount of educational training will siup- 
ply this natural faculty. 

It has sometimes been argued that the sal- 
aries of the teachers should be in the inverse 
order of the grade, that the capable and suc- 
cessful primary teacher should receive the 
highest salary, for the reason as assigned, 
that the position, while the lowest in grade, 
requires the very highest order of tact, skill 
and patience in the teacher,—and the argu- 
ment is not without much force as well as 
merit. While it is almost impossible to es- 
tablish any fixed rule for practical applica- 
tion in all cases, yet I think it may be safely 
stated that there should be no difference in 
the salary paid where there is no great dif- 
ference in the mental qualifications required, 
and the success of the teachers in the differ- 
ent grades is practically the same. Or, to 
be more explicit and better understood, that 
all other things being equal the salaries 
should be equal. But this equality rarely, 
if ever, exists, and to harmonize and equal- 
ize these differences must and will ever con- 
tinue to be a matter of perplexing interest 
and concern to every School Board. 

But it seems to me that we as Directors 
can the better prepare ourselves for the 
proper and just solution of this intricate 
question, by a more intimate knowledge of 
the teachers’ work; by a more frequent 
visitation of our schools; and while there 
witnessing the methods employed by the 
teacher, their faculty of imparting knowl- 
edge and their success in arousing in the 
pupil that interest and zeal which is so es- 
sential to the attainment of the b st and 


highest results. This interest and attention ' 
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on the part of our directors will tend tosolve 
many of the serious questions which from 
time to time confront us, and it is to be 
hoped that we will at once arouse ourselves 
to our duties and our responsibilities, and 
resolve that as the guardians of our schools 
we will faithfully and vigilantly guard their 
best, truest and most sacred interests. 


The discussion of the question was 
continued by Supt. Louisa D. Baggs, of 
Bristol, Pa., whose excellent paper will 
appear in the next issue of Zhe Journal. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Geo. W. Quigley, Montgomery county, 
was given a few minutes to introduce this 
subject. He said that anything which 
promised to better the conditions sur- 
rounding our boys and girls was deserv- 
ing the serious attention of directors, and 
he would simply give an account of their 
experience. Seven districts had formed 
a local directors’ association in the ‘‘ lower 
end’’ of Montgomery county, to look 
after the special interests of their own 
territory—the primary object being to 
arouse public sentiment. One year two 
Directors’ Institutes were held, which 
were a great success. Such associations 
are useful in getting the intelligent co- 
operation of patrons. In these days of 
progress, the tendency is to close organi- 
zation, and these local associations can 
take up and discuss questions and get 
them into shape for the County Directors’ 
Association, as the latter do for the State 
body. He hoped the members would 
give some attention to a bill now on third 
reading in the Senate, and also provide 
for the consideration of this matter next 
year. [Applause. ] 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 


Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna 
county: Our County Directors’ Associa- 
tion has its full delegation of five present 
here, and we are principally interested in 
one thing—that is, the county association. 
We have been making strong efforts to 
build it up, with some success in the last 
five years. Beginning with thirty mem- 
bers, last year we had 108, nearly one- 
half the directors of the county. ‘Those 
who attend get new ideas and enthus- 
iasm ; the meetings are held in connection 
with county institute, and have the ad- 
vantage of the talent collected there ; but 
some go home to face an adverse majority, 
and cannot realize their wishes. Now, 
we want some arrangement that will 
bring a considerable majority of directors 
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into the Association ; and we believe if 
the Legislature would recognize these As- 
sociations as it does the Institute, make 
it the duty of Directors to attend, and 
provide a fund for the reasonable and 
necessary expenses, it would accomplish 
the result. The Directors’ Association 
would then be independent, and have a 
commanding instead of a subsidiary posi- 
tion. With this view he offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,—That County Directors’ Associa- 
tions should be recognized by law, and that an 
annual appropriation from the county treasury 
should be made for paying lecturers and defray- 
ing other necessary expenses of their annual 
meetings; and 

Resolved—That attendance upon the meet- 
ings should be included among the duties of 
every school director, and that the necessary 
expenses of each director should be paid by the 
district that he represents. 


On motion, the resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION. 


Chairman Wm. F. Shay made the fol- 
lowing report from the Committee on 
Legislation : 

Your Legislative Committee report that 
while they have had a considerable number 
of measures and suggestions for legislative 
enactment submitted to them, all of which 
they have given respectful consideration, 
they beg to suggest that in their opinion it 
would be prudent at this time to ask of the 
present General Assembly its endorsement 
and support of but a limited number of 
changes in or additions to the school laws, 
and acting upon this conclusion the follow- 
ing bills, to wit: House Bill No. 19, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to extend the minimum 
school term to seven months.’’ and House 
Bill now in committee entitled ‘‘ An act to 
limit the State appropriation to school dis- 
tricts to the amount levied by the district 
the preceding year for school purposes’’ 
(copies of which bills are hereto attached 
and made part of this report), to your com- 
mittee appear to be the most important, and 
therefore we report that in our opinion it 
would be well to have this Convention adopt 
this view, and use all honorable means 
collectively and individually to have the 
members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate pass the bills referred to already 
under consideration. 


The text of the two bills follows: 


[House Bill No. 19.] 

An AcT to extend the minimum school term 
to seven months. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the minimum school 
term shall be seven months, and after the close 
of the school year ending on the first Monday 
of June one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
nine, school directors or controllers shall keep 
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the schools of their respective districts in oper- 
ation at least seven months in each year; Pro- 
vided, That the length of the annual term may 
remain as at present in districts where the max- 
imum amount of tax allowed by law to be levied 
for school purposes, together with the amount 
of State appropriation to which the said districts 
are entitled, shall be found insufficient to keep 
the schools open a greater length of time than 
six months. 
[In Committee. ] 

AN AcT to limit the State appropriation to 
school districts to the amount levied by the dis- 
trict the preceding year for school purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c., That after the expiration 
of the school year beginning on the first Mon- 
day of June, 1899, no school district shall be 
entitled to receive from the State appropriation 
made for the support of the public schools, a 
greater amount than the district levied the pre- 
ceding year for such purposes. 


The Chair inquired whether the com- 
mittee had before them the bill requiring 
the payment of the State appropriation 
before a fixed date in each year (October 
1st), which was an important matter. 
The bill had been in committee, but he 
thought it had been reported yesterday. 

Mr. Shay said they did not have the 
bill. 

The report of the committee was then 
adopted unanimously. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Chairman Hugh B. Eastburn, of Bucks 
county, reported from the Committee on 
Resolutions, saying that since the work 
of this committee and that of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation overlap somewhat, 
they had consulted with each other and 
endeavored to avoid any conflict. The 
report follows: 


The following resolutions are offered on 
behalf of the Committee for your considera- 
tion : 

Resolved, t. That this Association favor the 
bill now before the Legislature providing for 
the extension of the minimum school term to 
seven months, and desires that the same shall 
be enactéd into a law. 

2. That it is the sense of this Association that 
no school district should receive as its share of 
the State School Appropriation a greater amount 
than such district levied the preceding year for 
school purposes, and we favor the legislation 
necessary to enact this provision into a law. 

3. We heartily disapprove, as we have hereto- 
fore done, of the proposition to provide for a 
State uniformity of text-books and to publish 
the same under State authority. 

4. As itis claimed that the large increase in 
the State appropriation to common schools, to- 
gether with the moneys expended for other 
educational agencies, has not yielded every- 
where throughout the Commonwealth satisfac- 
tory results, and as there has been no adequate 
attempt to codify the school laws since 1854, we 
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favor the appointment by the Governor of an 
educational Commission of eleven persons, 
citizens of this Commonwealth (the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the Attorney- 
General being members ¢2z-officio), to make 
inquiry and report to the Legislature at its next 
session, by bill or otherwise, a plan by which 
existing laws can be harmonized and amended 
or codified so as to improve the organization, 
administration and management of our system 
of education; also to suggest any other changes 
by which the efficiency of our system of public 
instruction can be increased and the sums ex- 
pended for public education made to yield re- 
sults commensurate with the generous aid given 
by the State for educational purposes. The 
members of said Commission to serve without 
pay, except for necessary expenses, legal aid 
and clerk hire actually incurred and approved 
by the Governor. 

5. We believe that there should be no reduc- 
tion made in the amount of the annual State 
appropriation for educational purposes, and we 
earnestly urge the Legislature to appropriate 
the same amount as it provided for at its last 
session. 


The resolutions were adopted. 

There were also reported from com- 
mittee two other papers, which had been 
referred too late for action, and were 
therefore reported without recommenda- 
tion. One of these was the matter pre- 
sented by Supt. Taylor, referring to Di- 
rectors’ Associations, which was read 
and a motion made to lay it on the table, 
afterwards modified to postpone indefi- 
nitely. 

I. A.{Cleaver said that the Convention 
had no definite idea of this scheme, and 
he hoped we would not go on record in 
favor of it at thistime. Better leave these 
matters to the Legislature, and avoid 
anything that seems like voting money 
into our own pockets. [Applause. ] 

J. K. Wildman agreed with the last 
speaker. Let us not ask for too much, 
and especially nothing that could be sup- 

sed to savor of a mercenary spirit. 

he Directors should attend their county 
association for its own sake, and let it 
stand or fall upon its merits. 

G. W. Quigley thought there was 
nothing mercenary in this: the fund is to 
provide lecturers or instructors as at In- 
stitute, and the duty of attendance is im- 
posed on directors. 

Supt. Taylor: I hope no one will vote 
under the misapprehension that anybody 
wants to capture a lot of money. We 


pay from county treasury for the support 
of Institute, and the result is success; we 
pay the teachers for attendance, and the 
result is full ranks ; it would be the same 
Many who now stay at 


with directors. 
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home would come if expenses were paid. 

The motion to indefinitely postpone 
was sustained on a division by a vote of 
42 to 26. 

The other paper returned by the Com- 
mittee without recommendation was a 
form of petition prepared for signature by 
the officers of the Convention, as follows: 

To the Honorable Members of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania: A bill is before your honorable 
body, providing for the payment of one dollar 
for the day and three cents mileage to each 
School Director of this Commonwealth who 
shall attend the triennial convention for the 
election of a County Superintendent. The bill 
has passed third reading in the House by an 
almost unanimous vote, and we, the members 
of the Annual Convention of School Directors 
of Pennsylvania, in convention this day assem- 
bled, would respectfully ask that it receive the 
favorable consideration of the Senate and be- 
come a law. 

On motion, the paper was laid on the 
table by an almost unanimous vote. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following amendment was offered 
to the By-Laws of the Association, and 
laid over under the rules for consideration 
at next meeting : 

Amendment of Art. III: It shall be com- 
posed of delegates from the Boards of Education 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Allegheny City, 
from organized County Associations of School 
Directors, the present and past officers of this 
Association, and from organized Assoeiations of 
School Directors in cities and boroughs having 
separate Teachers’ Institutes, with the State, 
County, City, Borough and Township Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Normal Schools as 
advisory members. Each of the said Boards 
and Associations shall be entitled to send five 
representatives, and shall notify the correspond- 
ing secretary of their names and addresses. 

Mr. Eastburn said this was a proper 
amendment, because the present form of 
the By-Law would exclude some of the 
most valuable members from the body— 
for instance, Mr. Cleaver, who had done 
more work for the Association than any 
man init. He had no doubt the amend- 
ment would be adopted as soon as we 
could reach it. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Chairman I. A. Cleaver, of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, reported the fol- 
lowing names for officers of next session, 
which were unanimously agreed to: 

For President—Hugh B. Eastburn, Doyles- 
town, Bucks county. 

rst Vice President—Geo. W. Kennedy, 
Pottsville, Schuylkill county. 

2d Vice President—Samuel J. Garner, Hat- 
boro, Montgomery county. 
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3d Vice President—Elder Peelor, Indiana, 
Indiana county. 

Recording Secretary— A. G. Gotwals, 
Phoenixville, Chester county. 

Corresponding S-cretary—E. S. Hassler, 
Keim, Somerset county. 

Treasurer—H. H. Rice, Hummelstown, 
Dauphin county. 

Executive Committee—Wm. Field Shay 
(Chairman), Watsontown, Northumberland 
co.; J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg, Columbia 
co.; W. C. Jennings, Lopez, Sullivan co.; 
J. Price Jackson, State College, Centre co.; 
Hon. A. L. Allen, Philadelphia co. 

Legislative Committee—Hon. A. M. Neely 
(Chairman), Alum Rock, Clarion co.; Hon. 
Isaac P. Garrett, Lansdowne, Delaware co.; 
J. A. Opp, Plymouth, Luzerne co.; A. C. 
LaBarre, Easton, Northampton co.; G. N. 
Hagenbach, Elimsport, Lycoming co. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


H. H. Rice, Treasurer, presented his 
annual report, showing the following: 








DR. 
To Balance in Treasury, 1898...... $3 16 
To Receipts from 144 members. ... . 72 00 
Total receipt. . 2... cs ee. $75 16 
Cr. 
By Bills approved by Executive Com... 68 00 
ree ie a ae ee $7 16 


The report was adopted. The Treas- 
urer asked that his accounts be audited, 
which was subsequently done by a com- 
mittee consisting of I. A. Cleaver and 
John P. Jackson, and everything found 
correct. 


REMARKS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


State Supt. Schaeffer said as there were 
no questions in the ‘‘ box,’’ he was re- 
lieved of the duty of answering, but 
would take a few minutes to review the 
matters before the Convention. He was 
glad of the action looking toward codify- 
ing the school law, which had been 
recommended by at least two county di- 
rectors’ associations. It would take the 
wisdom of an archangel to harmonize all 
the school laws that have been passed; 
and the request is therefore reasonable 
and just. At Columbus last week he 
had quizzed everybody of eminence and 
experience on the subject of State Boards 
of Education, and had found only one 
man who thoroughly believed in the 
idea—all the others were either non-com- 
mittal or unequivocally opposed to it. 
So he had come home from that meeting 
with some of his views dissipated into 
thin air. The best the University Coun- 
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cil could think of was to recommend the 
appointment of an Educational Com- 
mission to study the question now before 
the Commonwealth, to codify the school 
laws, and to consider and advise what is 
needed to secure results in some degree 
commensurate with our expenditures. 
Should such a Commission be appointed 
and make a report, their conclusions 
would be advisory, not binding, and per- 
haps by the dawn of the 20th century 
we would be prepared to take steps not 
now thought of. Their work should be 
made public all over the State, that all 
may know what is going on—we do not 
believe in working in the dark. Perhaps 
the very best thing you Directors can do 
just now is to interview your representa- 
tives in the Legislature before you leave 
town, and urge them to vote for the seven 
months term. The officers of this body 
should serve upon the members of the 
Assembly copies of your conclusions 
relative to the State appropriation, and 
the way to reach those districts which 
use it to escape taxation, and where 
teachers’ wages are so low that for the 
minimum they amount to less than the 
cost of maintaining a pauper in the alms- 
house! We have been rubbing that in 
vigorously; the statement has been pub- 
lished all over the country, and some 
people have been wakened up [applause] 
outside of Pennsylvania, as well as at 
home, for this is not the only State 
where such facts exist. These things 
ought not to be, and if we can get legis- 
lation requiring districts to do for them- 
selves as much asthe State does for them, 
such wages for teachers will no longer be 
heard of. Other States are looking at 
this matter; as for instance Massachu- 
setts, where a year ago the Governor 
vetoed a bill providing a State tax of two 
mills for a State fund for distribution to 
school districts—giving as his reason that 
it ought to contain some provision to 
prevent reduction of local taxation. 
Perhaps he learned that lesson by reading 
about Pennsylvania. [Applause.] This 
year the bill is again before the Assem- 
bly, and will go through, with the proviso 
that the districts which receive aid from 
the fund shall raise by local taxation at 
least the average so raised lor the last 
three years. The law has been school- 
master throughout the history of the past. 
and we need this law now, when some of 
our children are deprived of their right to 





an education that will fit them for the 
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cempetition they must face in practical 
life. [Applause. ] 
REMARKS OF MR. CLEAVER. 


Chairman Cleaver, of Executive Com- 
mittee, returned thanks for courtesy 
and support received, especially from 
those who helped to make the programme 
a gratifying success. We should not fail 
to act upon the suggestion to lay our con- 
clusions before the members of the Legis- 
lature, both the affirmative resolutions 
and also our disapproval of the State 
text-book scheme. 

J. K. Wildman moved that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
requested to place our resolutions before 
the Legislature in proper form. 

Dr. Schaeffer said the Department 
would attend to the matter if the Conven- 
tion so desired, and the motion was carried. 

In answer to a question as to the part 
of the President’s address referred to com- 
mittee, relative to State Board of Educa- 
tion, Chairman Eastburn, of Committee 
on Resolutions, said he had not under- 
stood it was so referred, or it would have 
been reported upon. 

Convention then adjourned to 8 p. m. 








THURSDAY EVENING. 


HE High School Quartette furnished 
acceptable music tor this session. 


MANUAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Two papers were read, one by Prof. W. 
L. Sayre, of the Central Manual Training 
School of Philadelphia, on ‘*‘ Manual 
Training;’’ the other by Dr. C. E. 
Ehinger, of West Chester Normal School, 
on ‘‘ Physical Training,’’ both of which 
will appear in the next number of Zhe 
School Journal. 


THANKS TO HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The following resolution of thanks was 
adopted and emphasized by a few re- 
marks by the President: 


The School Directors’ Association of Pennsyl- 
Vania in convention assembled, desires to ex- 
press its sincere gratitude to the High School 
Choir for the excellent vocal entertainment ren- 
dered at the evening sessions of the Convention. 

Resolved, That this action be recorded in the 
minutes of this session, and a copy be sent to 
the High School. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 
Dr. N. C Schaeffer made the last ad- 
dress of the session on the above subject, 
substantially as follows: 








{MarcuH, 


When I want to get new ideas in educa- 
tion, it is my habit either to quiz a book 
agent or to visit Ohio. The book agents, 
like other missionaries [laughter]. are com- 
pelled by the necessities of their vocation to 
make comparative studies of school sys- 
tems—and there is no class of men who 
more readily distinguish between the fad of 
a day and the real progress that means per- 
manent gain. I learn many things from 
them, 

But why go to Ohio? When Ohio was 
admitted to statehood men's minds were 
still full of the usurpations of George III, 
and the genius of the new state was moulded 
accordingly ; the people were afraid to con- 
centrate power in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual. Hence the Governor has no ap- 
proval or veto of legislation, the School 
Commissioner is not permitted to distribute 
the school fund ; there is no officer like our 
county superintendent with power to cer- 
tificate teachers, It takes three men ; the Di- 
rector must have two sub directors with him 
in hiring a teacher; there are nu State Nor- 
mal schools, and no State fund or appropria- 
tion tocompare with ours. Thustheirsystem 
is differentiated from ours in a multitude of 
ways; and I wish I could find anything in the 
re-ults that will compare with what we do. 
[Applause.] And what are the results? 

You have heard it said that every man in 
Ohio has his ear to the ground to find 
whether a voice is calling him to Washing- 
ton. [Laughter.] And it is true that in 
recent years that State has been the mother 
not only of Presidents, but of Cabinet 
officers, judges of supreme court and other 
prominent officers. To be sure, there is 
one practical point: The Governor has less 
occasion to make enemies than where the 
veto power is used, and when his term ends 
he isin line of promotion to something bet- 
ter. Shall we then conclude that it is de- 
cause Ohio has no Normal Schools, no great 
appropriation, no school board of six Direc- 
tors, no Superintendent like ours, ‘herefore 
= agaames so many great men? [Laugh- 
ter 

That proposition shows the folly of some 
kinds of comparative study of school sys- 
tems. [Applause] Yet how often do we 
hear just this sort of fallacious reasoning, in 
Teachers’ Institutes, Directors’ Associa- 
tions, and even in the National Educational 
Association. We are told that what has 
been framed for France and Germany must 
of course be good for the United States, just 
as the Pennsylvania teacher has been ex- 
pected to accept whatever is done in Massa- 
chusetts law and Gospel. But when we read 
Lecky, and find that under ihe administra- 
tion of Paul Bert, such statements as this 
went forth, ‘‘ Itis not true that we have ban- 
ished God from the schools : God does not 
exist, and you cannot banish what does not 
exist’’—then we wonder whether that sort of 
thing would be good for us. I used to won- 
der what motive power induced so many 
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young Germans to seek a university educa- 
tion; but it was easier to understand when 
one learned that those who did not go so far 
as the obersecunda (equivalent to Junior 
class in college) must serve three years in 
the army, while those who went further 
served but one year. Do we want that kind 
of stimulus to education in these United 
States ? 

Some of us have wished that Pennsyl- 
vania had a fund based on school lands, like 
several of the Western States. For a while 
that was to me an unfulfilled longing. But 
when we find that the Kansas fonds yield 
scarcely enough to keep the fires burning 
in the school houses, our minds are changed. 
In Texas, that El Dorado, one county has 
$60,000 and no schools to spend it upon. 
But we must not forget that where people 
pay nothing, they take little interest ; and 
when we remember that institutions cannot 
rise much above the level of the people, we 
do not regard our neighbors’ systems as 
unmixed good, nor our own, with its mag- 
nificent appropriation of five and a-half 
millions, as unmixed evil. [Applause. ] 

We should try to speak well of the dead. 
The last Legislature, which was so: highly 
eulogized in the late political campaign 
[laughter], passed a school law which de- 
serves the thanks of many rural districts to 
whom it is liberal, and of Philadelphia be- 
cause it is better treated than any other great 


city by the State of which it isa part. Greater 
New York pays 46 per cent. of the entire 
tax, and gets back about 16 per cent.; a pop- 
ulation of 1,800,000 pays almost half the 
State tax, and receives less than $700,000. 


Philadelphia, with her population of almost 
a million, pays a good deal less and receives 
a good deal more. 

Much progress is made in school affairs 
by comparative study of school systems. 
Michigan levies a tax of one sixth mill on 
all property for her university. Wisconsin 
followed the example. The people will not 
object to such a tax, if they have good di- 
rectors and wise statesmen to administer the 
income. Ohio has seen the error of her 
earlier ways, and has now laid a tax of two- 
tenths of a mill for the State university at 
Columbus, bringing in a revenue of $18o,- 
000 a year. They are now moving for State 
Normal Schools, and have been trying to 
induce a Pennsylvania man to take the 
university at Athens and make of it a high- 
grade institution for training teachers. They 
have drifted far from their old theory of 
non.concentration of power. In the city of 
Cleveland one man does all the school busi- 
ness, names the Superintendent, and holds 
office for life, removable only by process of 
law. The trend of cities everywhere seems 
to be in the same direction—Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, all are moving in the di- 
rection of concentration. In New York they 
have a Board of Regents with extraordinary 
powers—they charter higher institutions, 
fix and maintain their standard ; 
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vide examiners, distribute money, oversee 
the High Schools—all this was in the 
scheme of Alexander Hamilton. When the 
common schools were est blished, a State 
Superintendent was placed at their head, 
whose decisions in school matters cannot be 
reviewed or questioned in any Court. In 
Pennsyivania, you know, the only infallible 
officer is the School Director. Courts can 
remove them if they refuse to do their duty, 
but in the exercise of their delegated powers 
they are not reviewable by any Court—they 
are responsible only to the people who elect 
them. Directors do not always act up to 
their high privileg: s—'' political suicide”’ 
is offered ss an excuse for cowardice, but 
that works both ways: when the term was 
increased from 5 to 6 months, there were ex- 
superintendents in the Legis'ature who 
voted against it, and they were all left at 
home next election. The people are sensi- 
tive on school questions, and a man cannot 
more certainly commit ‘‘suicide’’ than by 
voting against the children of the Common- 
wealth [applause]. 

After making our comparison, we are pre- 
pared to say that in three things Pennsyl- 
vania is ahead of every other State: 

1. At the Washington meeting of the N. 
E. A., in the Council, the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of electing and commissioning County 
Superintendents was discussed, and it was 
conceded that our separate election and re- 
quirement of scholarship and professional 
skill were unrivaled elsewhere. They are 
now trying to get it in Indiana and other 
states; let us hold it fast. 

2. The County Institute I never go away 
in search of new ideas that I am not cate- 
chised in regard to our Institutes and how 
they have been made such a powerful factor. 

3. Aman from another State who is quoted 
all around in school matters, attenced one 
of our Directors’ conventions, and with open 
eyes of astonishment said: ‘‘I have seen 
nothing to parallel that.’’ We were first, I 
think, to organize a State Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, and your work is being studied by 
others, with a view of following your ex- 
or pee Another man said to me to day he 
had not seen so fine a body of men convened 
in Harrisburg as this Association of Direc- 
tors. He took for granted, no doubt justly, 
that the cream is here. [Laughter.] 

But afier all, is the Pennsylvania Director 
always infallible? Sometimes we hear him 
criticised as if he were not. LLasgnene 4 
We must never forget that no system wil 
work well of its own accord without contin- 
uous attention by the people. We cannot 
legislate wisdom and honesty into men; we 
must see that these qualities are in the men 
before we elect them. In the Hoosier State, 
where they have not the Ohio fear of indi- 
vidual power, one man transacted the school 
business of the township, employed the 
teachers, furnished the supplies, in short was 
the agent of the township; but they found 
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teacher appointed, and other such things ; 
so they changed it to a council of three— 
and now the map agents have three more 
men to see. Let us make sure of their wis- 
dom and integrity before we elect men to 
office, and our own school system will pass 
from this into the next century and take its 
place in competition with other systems oj 
this Union and of civilized Europe. [Ap- 
plause. | 


THANKS. 


Chairman Eastburn, of the Committee 
on Resolutions, asked permission to offer 
the following resolution supplementary 
to their report: 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
Supt. Foose and the School Board of Harris- 
burg for the courtesy shown in placing at the 
service of the Convention their High School 
building, with its conveniences; to Prof. Rose 
and pupils of the High School for their contribu- 
tions to the success of the exercises; to the Gov- 
ernor and State Superintendent for their pres- 
ence and wise counsel; to Professors M. G. 
Brumbaugh, W. L. Sayre and C. E. Ehinger 
for the valuable discussion of the subject as- 
signed them, and to all others who so ably 
responded to their assignments on the pro- 
gramme; and to Chairman Cleaver and his asso- 
ciates on the Executive Committee for their sat- 
isfactory performance of the arduous duties 
imposed upon them. 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, and after a few words by the 
President, congratulating those present 
upon a pleasant and profitable session, 
and bespeaking the same interest next 
year, the Convention stood adjourned. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


We append the list of members as given 
by the roll kindly furnished us by Secre- 
tary Wickersham. Allowing for a possi- 
ble duplication of the name of Mr. Isaac 
Richards in the Chester county delega- 
tion, that county still has the honor of 
leading in numbers, the second being 
Dauphin. We have classified the list by 
counties; and arranged the names alpha- 
betically for convenience of reference. 

Adams —Calvin Hamilton, J. H. Horscht, 
Albert M. Lochman —3. 

Allegheny—Co. Supt. Saml. Hamilton—t. 

Armstrong—C. S. Bovard, J. D. Orr—2. 

Berks—Dr. Frank R. Brunner, Co. Supt. E. 
M. Rapp—2. 

Slair--E. A. Feight, Andrew S. Stayer—2. 

Bradford —Bartley Hughes, E. D. Lewis—2. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Wm. W. Harley, 
A. H. Kettelman, Harvey S. Reel, J. N. Rich- 
ards, Co. Supt. Wm. H. Slotter, J. K. Wildman 


Cambria—S. W. Davis, N. S. Gruge—2. 
Carbon —John H. Thomas—r. 
Centre—John P. Jackson, Chas. W. Slack—2. 
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Chester—James Allison, Thos. W. Baldwin, 
Co. Supt. F.P. Bye, Jesse K. Cope, Jos. S. Evans, 
Amos G. Go'wals, H. F. Leister, W. H. Lewis, 
Henry Marshall, Rev. T. R. McDowell, Dr. 
Granville Prizer, Isaac Richards, Isaac Rich- 
ards, Susanna F. Savery, Harry Sloyer—15. 

Clearfield—C. H. Gudlander, G. W. Weaver 
—2. 

Columbia—J. C. Brown—t. 

Crawford—City Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss (Mead- 
ville)—1. 

Cumberland—J.D. Brehm, J.O. Saxton—2. 

Dauphin—James A. Bell, Simon S. Bowman, 
Wm. Howard Day, City Snpt. L. O. Foose 
(Harrisburg), City Supt. L. E. McGinnes (Steel- 
ton), Co. Supt. R. M. McNeal, H. H. Rice, C. G, 
Shenk, Wm. H. Smith, City Supt. H. H.Weber 
(Middletown )—1Io. 

Delaware—Isaac P. Garrett, J. Draper Hud- 
dell, Horace P. Green—3. 

Erie—R. B. Arters, G. S. Canning, C. H. 
Geiger, T. M. Morrison, S. D. Ware—5. 

Fayetle—S. D. Woods. 

Franklin—John A. Leiders, S. H. McKen- 
ney—2. 

Indiana—R. Y. Elder, Thos. Heath, J. N. 
Langham—3. 

Jefferson—W. C. London—t1. 

Lackawanna—C. V. Decker, Thos. Donnelly, 
W. J. Emery, Fred. Keifer, Edw. Maclay, Co. 
Supt. J. C. Taylor—6. 

ancaster—G. W. Berntheizel, Hon. A. W. 
Snader—2. 

Lebanon—Henry G. Grittinger,Geo. K. Horst, 
W. H. Smith, Co. Supt. Jno. W. Snoke—4. 

Lehigh—W. W. Bloss, H. H. Herbst, E. F. 
Kuntz—3. 

Luzerne—Chas. H. Foster, J. A. Opp—2. 

Lycoming—J. E. Callahan, J. R. Flemming, 
G. E. Hagenbach—3. 

Miffin—Edwin Spanogle, W. W. Trout—2. 

Monigomery—Cyrus H. Caley. Isaac A. 
Cleaver, Saml. J. Garner, Jos. K. Gotwals, 
Philip L. Jones, Geo. W. Quigley—6. 

Montour—W. E. Sanger —1. 

Northampton—P. E. Kreidler, H. C. LaBarre, 
E. O. Reyer—3. 

Northumberland—Wm. Dunn, A. S. Hopner, 
Wm. Lesher, P. A. Roberts, Wm. F. Shay, Co. 
~~ Ira Snipman—6. 

erry—G. E. Beaver, F. A. Fry, Silas Wright 


—~3. 

Philadelphia—A. 1, Allen, H. H. Hubbert, 
Jno. P. MacBean—3. 

Potter—Co. Supt. Anna Bodler—t1. 

Schuylkill—Geo. C. Diefenderter, Geo. W. 
Kennedy, J. W. Mertz, Chas. E. Quail—4. 

Snyder—Co. Supt. L. C. Bowersox, A. C. Wil- 
liams, J. S. Yearick—3. 

Somersai—Chas. L. Baltzer, Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, E. L. Kuepper—3. 

Sullivan—W. L. Jennings, Maynard J. Phil- 
lips—2. 

Susquehanna—Chas. C. Pratt—1. 

Tioga—Thos. J. Davis—1. 

U/nion—Horace P. Glover, A. M. Wonder—2. 

Venango—C. D. Phipps—t. 

Washingion—C. T. Dodd, W. H. Martin—2. 

Wayne —H. W. Larrabee—tr. 

Westinoreland—Rev. P. Doerr, E. T. Fox—z2. 

Wyoming—Frank H. Jarvis, B W. Lewis—2. 

York—C. G. Eckert, L. M. Rockey, John B. 
Scemmill, J.Hamilton Small, W.R. Williams—5. 








